





THE ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE 

[s published every Friday, at Sa/em, Colum 
biana Cr, Ohio, by Ahe Executive Committee 
of the Weereay Ayti-SLavery Society; 
and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
g2Veraments aad pro-slavery church organi- 
tations. Itis edited by Bens. S.and J. E- 
Litasera Jones; and while urging upon the 
people the duty of holding ** No union with 
Slaveholders,” either in Church or State, as 
tia only consistent position an abolitionist 
can occupy, aud as the best means for the de- 
struction of slavery; it will, so faras its lim- 
its permit, give a history of the daily progress 
of the anti-slavery cause—exhibit the policy 
avi practice of slaveholders,and by facts and 
argam sata enteavor to increase the zeal and 
astivity of every true lover of Freedom. In 
aldition to its anti-slavery matter, it will con- 
tain general news, dhelce extracts, moral 
tales, &c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 
of the Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
alvocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
what they can to aid in the support of the 
piper, by extenting its circulation. You 
who live in the West should sustain the pa- 

erthat is published in your midst. The 

ugle is printed on an imperial sheet and is 
gitaished to subscribers on the following 


TERMS. 


$1,009 per annem, if paid on, or before the 
tecetpt of the Ist No, 

31,25 if not paid in advance, but paid with. 
in 3 mos. of the time of subscribing; and 

$1,59 if payment be delayed longer than 
3 mos, 


O67 No subscription received for less than 
six months, and all payments to be made 
within 6 mos. of the time of subscribing. 
Sebpengpent for /ess than one year to be paid 
anvariebly in advance. 


(0 We occasionally send numbers to 
those whe are not subscribers, but who are 
‘believed to be interested in the dissemination 
wf unti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 


06> Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers tothe Publishing Agent, James Barnaby. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS AND AGENTS. 


‘The publishers of the Bugle have been put 
*o great inconvenience and considerable ex- 
pense, in consequence of those with whom 
they have business transactions neglecting to 
bear in mind a few necessary rules and regu- 
lations which may be thus stated: 

1, In sending the name of a new subscri- 
her or a remittance for an old one, write it 
distinetly, and give not only the name of the 
Post Office, but the name of the County and 
State in which said office is located. 

2. When the Pos: Office address of a pa- 
per is to be changed, be particular to give the 
naine of the office frum which itis to be chan- 
ged, as well as the one to which itis to be 
sent. 

3. According to general usage, subscribers 
who do not give express notice to the con- 
trary, are considered as willing to continue 
thei: subscriptions; and those who are in ar- 
tear 8 cannot discontinue their paper, except 
at the option of the publishers, until all ar- 
cearages are paid, and if they neglect or re- 
fuse to take their papers from the office to 
which they are directed, or move to other 
slacés without informing the publishers, and 
the paper is sent to the former direction, they 
are responsible for payment. 
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system of Slavery, Let us not be too hasty 

in judging him. The truth is that he was 

so absorbed in ulterior objects, 90 desirous of 
convincing Ferdinand and Isabella, that the 

new world he had given them would bring a 

tevenue to Spain, that men were either whol- 

ly disregarded by him, or looked upon mere- 

ly as the pawns upon the great chess-board 

where he was playing his game with the eyes 

ofall Europe apon tun. 

As long as Isabella lived, though she was 
probably more sincerely auxious than any 
one elae fur the Christianization and the con- 
sequent salvation of the nations of her new 
possessions, her woman's heart insiinctively 
recviled trom any attempt, however dainti! 
veiled, to.ensiave them. Arid steel- 
clad adventurers who hid the avaricious heart 
onder the red cross, and cunning, eowled 
marauders lusting for spiritual duminion, with 
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lin velocity and glow dike a comet approach- 
ing the perehelion point of ata orbit, 0 that 
the sure coming of the time” for the 
slave is setn not only through the telescope 
pete hiristian fuith, but even n tte paked eye 
fof ull who look up and around, When 
, consider all the present aspects of the ‘cause, 





| } am moved to declare with the emphasis of 


aed tie - . 
: h 
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“NO UNION WITd 4VEHOLDERS." 
SALEM, OHIO, FRIDAY AUVIMBLER 10, 1818, bie foyer oe ott ae 





tants sent cat a Francisean (Alonso de Espi- 
na!) to make complaints in Spain. 
other band the Dominicans seat out Father 
Antonio ae their ambassador. ‘The reauit 
was that tho earnest Antonio convened hie 


tival into an ally, and a body of lawa was} 
established for the protection of the Indians} 
and the regulation of their affairs. But if 


was too late. Iltie nevertheless interesting 
to read of any benevelent effort, even if un- 


succesful, and we learn from this story that | 


the Catholic clergy in the early part of the 
Sixteenth Century did not consider it out of 
— Province tu interfere between Master and 
ave. 
With the of this body of laws,’ 
volume before us ends, having brought the 
history down to the period whem the rapid 
extinction of the Indians began to make it 





what a gracious light does her image seem 
invested, covering ber poor islanders with 
the wings of her womanly instinct! Let us 
give one more passage in which Columbus 
bears his testimony tv the disposition of the 
natives and then see to what account the 
Christians turned it, They are a loving 
and uncovelous people, so docile in all things, 
that | assure your Highnesses that 1 believe 
iu all the world there is not a better people 
or a better country. They love their neigh- 
bours as theinselves, and they have the sweet 
est and gentlest way of talking in the world, 
and always with a smile.” 

The first step towards the establishment of 
Slavery, was the division of the Indians into 
what were called repartimientos. Under this 
system a certain namber of nations were 
buund out, so to speak, to different colonists, 
either to be worked on the farms or in the 
mines. ‘The time of this compulsory service 
was limited and the poor creatures were to 
work under the directiou of their cacigues.— 
This was Slavery in everything but the name, 
and it was not long before the Indians came 
to be considered as chatiles, No matter 
what the system, the most horrible cruelties 
were perpetrated, especially at the mines.— 
And it is worth rewarking ata time when we 
have been * acquiring” territory, a part of 
which is said to coutain veins of gold and 
silver, that the miners in these first Spanish 
settlements became invariably beggars. 

A curious siery is told of the notion which 
one of the Caciques named Hatuey had of 
the deity worshipped by the Spaniards.— 
* Calling his people together, aud recounting 
the cruelties of the Spaniards, he said that 
they did all these things for a great lord 
whom they loved inuch, whieh lord he would 
now show tothem. Forthwith he produced 
a small basket filled with gold. *Here is 
the Jord whom they serve, and after whom 
they go.’”” 

ye need not trace the gradual steps b 
which Slavery was introduced, nor dwell 
upon the cruelties of the Spaniards. ‘These 
last are already branded with an infamous 
notoriety, and were not so much exceptional. 
as necessary incidents to the system. But 
it will be interesting to see how these things 





4. The Courts have decided that refasing 
to take a newspaper (for which the individ- 
gal has subscribed) from the office, and re- 
moving and leaving it uncalled for, is pri- 
m1 facie evidence of intentional fraud. 

5. If you wish to discontinue a paper, 
rst pay all arrearages, then request the pub- 
tishers either personally, by letter from your- 
aelf, or through your Post Master to have it 
‘topped. 


From the A. S. Slandard. 


“The Conquerors of the New World 
and their Bondsmen.” 


( Seeond notice.) 


The story of Columbus, no matter how of- 
ten repeated, can never lose the freshness of 


Us interest, so napoli are the ideal and real | 


blended in it. inspired faith of the great 
discoverer, sailing, a5 his sailors imagined, 
down the huge western slope of the world up 
which there could be no return, and the splen- 
did mh, result, are such as can never be 
. It is only by solitary voya 
across purely ideal pr Met that New Worlds 
can be discovered now. But the Columbus 
of such continents can send back no feather- 
cinetured islanders, no fruits and plants to 
convince the unbelieving, and it is only in 
the very few that the record 


his constancy 4 
Columbus stands smtiedie, seep. 


ry 





I d the look in, and espicially what 
course was taken by the clergy as the spiri- 
twal guides of the perpetrators of them.— 
‘There were in Hispaniole about fifteen Dom- 
inican monks, living under the government 
of their vicar, Peter de Cordova. Remem- 
bering that these men belonged to the order 
whom Protestants know chiefly as the foun- 
ders of the inquisition, and seeing them ac- 
tuated by the purest and most devoted huma- 


ry tv import fresh victime from Af- 
rica, a. Re be 


Annexation of Cuba. 

It would seem, says the New York Post, 
that our Government ia at this moment ens 
gaged in negotiations with Spain for the im- 
mediate purchase of Cuba, if the statements 
made in the fullowing letter, can be relied on. 
There is no doubt that the acquisition of Cu- 
ba would greatly strengthen the slave power 
of the country, aod prepare it to contend 
with better prospects of success, against the 
freemen of the free States. It has aleo been 
a leading feature of the present administra- 
tion to enlarge and support this slave power 
by every method, even at the sacrifice of the 
rights of the free States; and it would not 
be at all surprising if this was one of its 
scheines fur the aggrandizement of the Slave 

ower 

Should this scheme fail during the present 
Administration, its consummation may well 
be expected in the event of the election of 
either Taylor or Cass. So far as the advan- 
tage of the Slave Power is concerned the ad- 
ministration of either would be only an elon- 
gation of Polkism. Freemen, lovk to it be- 
tore it is too late: 

Highly Important Intelligence from in— 
Negotiations fur the Cession of Cuba to the 
United States—Probable Success. 

It is not often that there is information of 
an interesting nature to the United States, 
worth the trouble or expense ef a correspon- 
dent, from this far famed capital ; but, during 
the last few weeks, certain matters have 
come to light, concerning the relations be- 
tween the United States and Spain, which 
present points of the deepest importance to 
both of those countries, and to the world at 
large; aud which, when fully Known, will no 
doubt, create a great sensation throughout 
England, and the whole of Europe. 1 have 
reference to negotiations which have recently 
been opened on the part of the United States, 
with the Spanish Ministry here, for the ces- 
sion of the island of Caba to the United 
States, on the payment of a considerable sum 
of money. I speak of matters, you will ob- 
serve, which, at present, ate only known a- 
mong the diplowatic curps, but which will 
probably get into the newspapers, and be- 
come a genera! subject of European remarks, 
in a short time. 

As faras 1 cam ascertain the facts, from 
the best diplomatic sources, and in every 
eg way, I learn that, in July or August 
ast, the United States gavernment sent a 
dispatch, through Mr. Sawyer, Secretary of 

i dd d to Mr. Saunders, the 








nity we shall arrive at the ] with 
which Dr. ey sums up his epitaph on 
George II. and be satisfied that they “ neque 
dues, nec lupus fuisse, sed homines.” 


Having satisfied themselves ot the cruelty 
with which the natives were treated, they 
« determined that their protest should express 
the general opinion of their body; and they 
accordingly agreed upon a discourse to be 
preached before the inhabitants of St. Domin- 
go, and signed theif names to it.” They 
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| report of Father Antonio's Sermon. 


chose one of their number, brother Antonio 
Montesino to preach it, *a man of great as- 
perity in reproving vice.” ‘They also, in or- 
der to insure a full church caused it to be 
given out that a discourse particularly con- 
cerning the inhabitants was to be delivered 
on the next Sabbath. In short, they obtain- 
ed the use of the cathedral, and advertised 
the first Anti-Slavery lecture. We have no 
We on- 


| ly know that he “declared with very pier- 


cing and terrible words, that the Voice pro- 
nounced that they were living in mortal sin.” 


of his trials and Our author supposes that the discourse might 
But have ended somewhat as did the first sermon 
Only he | of Vieyra in St. Luiz, 1653, which he quotes 
was inspired by Faith and not Hope; only from Southey’s History at Brazil. 


he left an unbelieving and not an expectant | you wiil say to me, this people, this repub- 


him. ; 
The great Gonoese, like other orig 


I dis- | lie, this State, cannot be supported without 





Who is to bring us a_ pitcher of 


wasa fanatic. His zealous faith, water, o: a bundle of wood? Who is to 


turned in whatever direction, has the same | 


intensity, and leaps over all intermediate and 
subordinate 


lant our Mandioc? Must our wives do it? 
ust our childrendo it? (Here this, Mesers 


particulars to the result. One| Clay and Calhoun.) In the first place, as 


chief object which he proposed to himself in 
what would be a shor- 


army might be conducted by an easier 


route to Jerusalem to prosecute a new Cru- 


sade. Could Columbus have had a prophet- 

jo vision of the horrible fleet, freighted with 

its cargoes at festering humanity, that wae 
follow 


’ t back 

with his ashes from Spain to St. Domingo 

were emblematic of the cruel Slavery which 

enterprise entailed upon the 

be discovered, perhaps he would 

known only as a dream- 

Columbus found in Hi ivla, of 
in Hispaniola, a race 

islanders, nearer to the 

#,- B- iy et never heard, than 

to whom the uncom- 





the 
olumbus brought thein th 
- himeolf eaye of them. 
converted more love than by force.” 
Vet Columbus is own hand sowed the 
fatal seed from which sprang the horrible 


“Lknew 
faith, and be 


was that, io this way 


would deliver them. 


| you will presently see, these are not the straits 
in which [ would place you: bat, if neces- 
sity and conscience require it, then 1 say, 
yes! and I repeat it, yes! You and your 
wives and your children ought todo it! We 
ought to support ourselves with our own 
hands ; for better it is to he supported by the 
sweat of one’s own brow than by another's 
blood. O ye riches of Maranham! what if 
these cloaks and matles were to be wrung? 
They would drop blood.” 

But whatever Father Antonio's words were. 
they produced their effect. It seems as if 
we were reading a story of to-day, except for 
the lancy of the preach inhabi- 
‘ tants met together, resolved that the Father 
must retract, and sent a deputation to convey 
their resolution to the monastery, and to say 
that if the monks preached euch * derilivus 
things,” they bad better return to Spain at 
once. After a long pariey, the committee 
left with the assurance that the matter should 
be touched upon in the next Sabbath’s dis- 
course, a8 they supposed with an ample apo- 
logy. But Father Antonio had a conscience. 
He repeated his former statements and re- 











proofs, and oply urged them the more earn- 
estly. 
Toe resuls was that (hs aggrieved inhebi- 


American minister here, containing directions 
for him to sound the Spanish go on 
their dispositions to sell or cede the Island of 
Cuba to the United States, and, if such a 
purpose could be plished, to 
negotiations as secretiy and as fast as possi- 
ble, 80 as to prevent opposition or hostility 
from the British, or other governments. Mr. 
Sawyer has been here for some time, and 
Mr. Saunders, | understand has been taking 
some steps in the matter. The present state 
of affairs in Furupe, has disposed the Span- 
ish government to look for a new purchaser, 
and that purchaser, is the United States.— 
Accordingly, negotsations. with that object 
in view, may be said to be opened by the 
dispatch which was sent through Mr. Saw- 
yer, the Secretary of Legation, in August 
last, and delivered by hia to Mr. Saunders, 
pees Minister at the Court of Ma- 
drid. 

Tam not able to infurm you wiat pro- 
tess has been made in these negotiations, 
ut I shall endeavor to ascertain, and inform 

you by the next British steamer, and 

you all the additional infornration in my pow- 
er. Mr. Saonders, | believe, made only on 
informal inquiry as to the disposition of the 
Spanish government in the matter; but it is 
very certain that several times, one of th 
Spanish minister, on the occasion, of suirces 
given by the Queen in this capitol, let out 
such information on the genera! subject as 
called forth from the press, here and else- 
where, the immaterial and merely diplomatic 
contradiction 1 have referred to, which, in 
fact, ainounted to no contradiction at all. 








Avxotner Stampeve—Dovcie Convicren. 
—The Maysville (Ky.) Hersld, mentions 
the discovery and frastration of another negro 


stampede in Kentucky. Some torty slaves, | 


it states, belonging in Woodford County, had 
made arrangement to break the bonds of ser- 
vitude and seek the sweets of ogy hy a 
free State, on Saturday night leet. ne- 
groes all had free passes, and according to 
general orders each was to steal a horse and 
thus ride out of the land of bondage. But 
one of the band proving recreant, their de 
signs were discovered and frustrated. 

atrick Doyle, the white man ged in 
the previous stainpede, has been tried and 


convicted. The ington Atlas ogee? j 


was obtained with but little or no 
After the examination of a namber of 
nesses, the counsel for the Commonwealth 
withdrew all the indictments but one, and 
the case was submitied to the jory without 
argument. Afiera few moments’ consulta- 
tion, the jury returned into Court with a ver- 
diet of guilty, and fined the period of surr: 
tude in the Penttentisry s' twenty years 


Ona the} 
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ted for the Penasyloania #reemen. 


st Slave Case In Pennsylvania, un- 
der the New Law of 1847. 


of Common Pleas~dyure Juipe King 


Lewis Pieror. an alleged slave, appeared 
‘ore Judge King on Monday morning, on 
tit of habeas corpus, complaining that be 
restrained of his liberty hy Robert ‘Tilgh- 
an, and acking to be relieved from such re- 
mint. ‘The case is this. 
obert ‘Tilghman, a wealthy slaveh«lder 
w arrived in this city about 
} “since, bringing with hia his 
slave, Lewis Pierce, to attend him as his 
servant, which the latter faithfully did, untii 
the 18th inst., when he lett his master and 
sued out a writ of habeas corpus, for the pur+ 
pose of having a judicial decision that he is 
free. As the questiun of the constitutionali- 
ty of the most honorable act in the code of 
ennsylvania was agitated, the case acquited 
a new interest, apart from its involving the 
liberty and happiness of the petitioner, The 
points raised by Charles O'Neil, counsel for 
Mr. Tilghman, were! 

let. That the writ of habeas corpus be 
quashed, because the petition on which it 
was founded did not state the nature of the 
alleged restraint, with sufficient clearness for 
the respondent to make reply. Thies was 
overruled by Judye King, who said that the 
form of petition adopted in this case haé been 
the form insexistence and practice during his 
entire judicial recollection, a period of 24 
years. If the petition states that the man 
has been restrained of his liberty for no cri- 
minal or supposed criminal matter, and sua- 
tained by oath, it has always been consider- 
ed sufficient. Suppose the man is restrained 
without any cause being assigned, how could 
he then regain his liberty. The ground re- 
sides in the bosom of a party who restrains, 
If there is no restraint, the answer to the pe- 
titioner, who says, * you restrain me of my 
liberty,”’ is, * 1 do not, you may go.” 

Mr. Tilghman then made return to the writ 
in substance as follows: 

That the said Lewis Pierce, by virtue of 
the laws of Louisiana, is his slave; that he 
did not restrain him of his liberty at the time 
of the service of the writ, nor has he restrain- 
ed him at any time since. Thomas Earle, 
fur the petitibner, contended that this return 
was evasive, and intended to prevent the ha- 
beas corpus act from having its beneficial op- 
eration. Judge King said he thought it was 
evasive, and on Mr. Tilghman's amending 
his return, the case was opened for the alleg- 
od sluve by George HH. Basle, who read the 
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Act of 1847, repealing the section in the old |, 


law of 1780, which gives a right to slave- 
holders to retain title to their slaves for six 
monthe after they come here, and contended 
that these Acts only were necessary to seitle 
the question that the slave was free. Mr. 
O'Neil, in reply, admitted that the slave was 
already free by these Acts, but objected to 
the last law of the 3d of March, 1847, as un- 
constitutional; if it were not so, ther the ha- 
beas corpus ought not to have been admitted, 
as the slave was under no restraint. If the 
act of 1847 is constitutional, Lewis Pierce is 
already as free as any Court can make him, 
and the writ of habeas corpus was only sued 
out for the purpose of prejudicing the master’s 
rights out of the State, and injuring a claim 
which he might have in the State of Louisi- 
ana. Thomas Earle in reply, said in sub- 
stance: This is not a question on which dif- 
ferent f can bly entertain differ- 
ent sentiments, ‘The act of 1780 was enact- 
ed, a8 its preamble says, in a feeling of ab- 
horrence of a condition of bondage. This 
preamble, written with a degree of feeling 
rarely displayed in the Statute Book, says 
that they deem ita peculiar blessing that they 
can remove the sorrows of those who have 
lived in undeserved bondage, and that slave- 
Ty was an onbecoming attempt to counteract 
the mercies of Him who extends his care and 
protection to all his creatures alike. It is a 
law enacted under a warm anti-slavery feel- 
ing, by men who felt their own narrow es- 
‘cape from bondage. But standing in a pe- 
culiar relation to other States, its effects had 
been limited and restrained by the six months’ 
clause, which was evidently passed to pre- 
vent the local law of freedom from entirely 
annulling the law of foreign domicil. Now, 
67 years of progress had brought to us the 
jaw of 1847, and ibe six mouths’ clause was 
not only repealed, but it was made a penal 
offence tor a State officer to interfere iu re- 
terning a slave. ‘The law favors liberty more 
than property, and the common Jaw is that 








a slave brought into a free country was there- 
| by liberated. If Mr. Tilghman could bold 
Lewis Pierce here for two months, nothing 

would prevent his being held for ten years, 
and so Pennsylvania would be no Jonger a 
free State. Mr. Earle then read a ber of 





eumpact which hinds this confederacy to zeth- 
em MBM she has etipulated anything in that 
compact which limits her otherwise plenary 
power in regard to the passage of such a law 
n@ the aét ORABI7, then of course the Act of 
atasembly mu gield to the paramount av- 
thority of the Constitution of the United 
Sutes.  Phis restrainton the plenary author- 
ity of thé State, it it emists at all, is to be 
found in the third Section of the fourth Are 
ticle OF that instrament, whieh deeiarea that 
“no person held to service or labor in one 


another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be dlachatged trom such 
bervice or labor, but eball be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whow such setvice or 
jabor shall be due."* 

It seems to me difficult to wrgue that this 
section, which is a were stipulation to sur 
tender fugitives trom labor escaping from 
their owners in one State into anovher, has 
any relevancy to the right of a State to de- 
clare free, slaves brought voluntarily {nto her 
territory by the owners. Where the master 
of his own motion brought his slave into a 
free State, the operation of whose laws he is 
bound to know, what ground has he to com- 
plain if those laws give freedom to his slave? 

It was his own act which has produced 
the result, and for all the legal consequences 
of course he mustrespond. tas such a state 
of things anything in common with the case, 
in which the elave has against the will, and 
without the ageocy of his inasier, fled ftom 
his service in one State, and sought shelter 
and protection in another? This was the 
case intended to be provided for in the third 
section of the Sth act of the Constitution of 
the United States. And, undoubtedly, Penn- 
sylvania is bound to the faithful execution of 
this as of all other obligations imposed on 
herself in becoming a party to the National 

nion, 

Bot when Pennsylvania stipulated with 
her sister States to deliver up fugitives from 
other States, and seeking shelter in her terri- 
tories, she certainly never meant tu deprive 
herself of the right pertaining to every inde- 
pendent sovereignty to forbid the voluntary 
introduction of slaves imo ber werritoties by 
their owners, under the penalty of their be- 
ing immediately declared free. Such a re- 
nunciation of her natural and inherent author- 
ity, 3a an independent State, can neither be 
interred from the letter nor spirit of the only 
artiele of the national constuutivn relating to 
the subject. 

‘The case and principle seems clear, The 
petitioner has been brought up by his masier 
toto thie State. where he hus served hin for 
some time. By being thus brought veluma- 
rily into the State, the petitioner became i 
faeto free. ‘lhe right of sojourners tu ‘fétaln 
their slaves for six months, given by the aet 
of 1780, having been expressly repealed by 
the act of 3847, the case stands on the com- 
mon law, and the general provisions of the 
act of 1780, having been expressly repealed 
by the act of 1847, which gives freedom to a 
slave voluntarily brought by his master from 
another State into this commonwealth. 

The Court having heard the return and the 
argument in the case, adjudged that Lewis 
Pierce is at liberty to go where he pleases. 


Suockine.—The Paris correspondent of 
the Boston Chronotype, says that M. Passy 
of Martinique, a colored man, has taken his 
seat in the French National Assembly.— 
Should not the American Government notice 
this evident outrage upon our tastes and 
manners, and slar upon our justice and reli- 
gion, and demand instant reparation by the 
French Republic? It is as bad asa direct 
assertion that they know betier the law of 
nature, and what constitutes true Christiani- 
ty and republicavism, and polite manners, 
than ourselves. ‘Fhis comes of Freneh In- 
fidelity and Catholicism, and their old mo- 
narehieal notions. ‘They need eithera course 
of lectures from some Protestant divine, on 
“morals and manners,” or suct a drubbing 
as we have given the Mexicans, to tach 
them that we are not to be insulted before 
the world with impunity. The Government 
should despatch Dr, Dewey or Capt. Bragg, 
on the mission. Or, perhaps, if the church 
at home can spare both, they should both go 
—one with his sermon and the other with 
hie ** grape,”—that the needed eonversion 
inight be the more speedy and thorovgh.— 
La. freeman. 


From the Practical Christian. 


The Union---Jt must be Preserved. 

The Abolitfonist necds to remember, at 
this time, that he drives a double teain if he 
would win the race. Anti-Slaveryand Anti- 
War, trot abreast on the abolition course.— 
They ought, if they do not, 

It is the glory of the old Anti-Slavery 
t that it not only spiked all the can- 





decisions, which showed that the act of 1847 
was entirely constitutional. ‘The case of But- 
ve. Isaac I’. Hopper, who knew more law 
on this subject than perhaps any lawyer, was 
mentioned as directly in puint, the question 
there being that the Constitution dues not ex- 
| tend to the case of any slave voluntarily car- 
| ried by his master into another State, and 
ithere leaving him onder the protection of 
| some law declaring him free. Even if Lew- 
| is Pierce should return to Louisiana. he would 
probably be declared free by the Courts of 
| that State, there being a decision of one of 
| them that a slave carried to France by his 
| master, where the law of that country eman- 
| cipated him, was, on his return to Louisiana, 
| no longer abondman. Judge King deliver 
ed an opinion of much power, as follows: 
The Constitutional question raised in this 
case is free from real difficulty. The Stare 
of one» ober like any other Sovereignty, 
has the t to determine that a slave 
brought within her territory becomes ipso fac- 
to a freeman. This was and is 2 principle 
ef the common law, (Somerset's case, State 
Trial, vol. 90,) end 1s in terms asserted by 
the 10th section of the Act of 1780. 
Pennsylvania contains a!! the rights of any 
other Bovereiguty which she has not ceded 
or sencunted in entering inte the Nations! 








non it found on the former battle grounds of 
Freedom before it stood on them, but carved 
all the swords into peos for shedding ink in- 
stead of human blood. ‘This union of Free- 
dom and Peace has been the shield and safe- 
guard of the movement; has preserved it 
pure from the taint of an unchristian priest- 
hood and the prostituting inflaence of a pol- 
luted political dynasty, while it has drawn 
to the platform the most Cristian portion of 
the people. {t seems to me that, at this eri- 
sis in the progress of the cause, this union is 
endangered, and its preservation of vastly 
more importance than * the uulon,”” * a co- 
venant with Hell.” 

When I ider the triumphal progress of 
Anti-Slavery since the abolition fortress was 
first garrisoned ; ow deeply upon the hearts 
of the people its sentiments are impressed ; 
how the have riven sects and partics and 
grabibed eing MEN; how already they 
have reached the most conspicuous seat in 
the synod, and are beginning to be tolerated 
in the synagogue; how they have mounted 
to the most prominent position on the politi- 
cal platform ¢ how they bave had a 
in halls of legislature north and south. spread- 
Ing not only over al! the free States, but ino 








cuisting even the slave Btates with their re- 
generstive power; Low they have increased 


State, uoder the lawa thereof, escaping into] ke 


be? | by hard rowing against the tide, 


absolute convietion, the * union” of Aati- 
Slavery and Pence—** i¢ must be preserved.” 
Slavery will be abolished, and that speedily. 
Must it be in blood ? Dormant Liberty hae 
passed the period of its hibernation and is 
awahe in th vsandscf hearts, It will sweep 
over the whole countty soon and purify the 
country from the miasica of Slavery which 
has well nigh ehaken the Republic to stums 
with its ague fits. Liberty, riding on the 
gale and the whirlwind, will reach the land 
of whips and chains, the eer and the heart of 
the slave. Let Peace go with her to 
the gale and diregt the whirlwind} t os 
as Univer-al abolitionists eee that Freedom be 
not eent to the slave baptized with the bloody 
religion of thie land: notin the name of the 
God of Battles worshipped by the American 
Church; but baptived with the spirit of 
Christ, ng a disciple of Jesus, the Prince of 
Pence, in the name of our Father, the God of 
ve. - 

Who now are the ** Insurrecti the 
preachers of * sedition,” circulators of * in- 


fimatory docamenta,” ¢xciters to rebellion, 
etc. 1 here are such? | charge the Amer 
ican Chureh, whieh holds to bloody resist- 


ance, which justifies * defensive war; glori» 
Ges the Revolutionary wary which in the 
naive of Christ sanctifies the fratricidal max- 
im of the State, that murderous resistance to 
tyrants is obedience to Gody which teaches 
the people that the immutable God sent Mo- 
ses and Joshua and David to war, and bade 
them riot in the blood of their neighbors.— 
Upon these sentiments taught by the priests 
of our day lew the charge they have so fulee 
ly brought againet the abolitionists, of “ in 
surrectionary * movements. Upon these 
sentiments, wheresoever, by wh er or 
whenscever taught, in word or deed, by pre- 
cept or esatmple, beharge solemnly the crime 
of aiding and abetting the slaves in.a bloody 
insurrection, Dr. Dewey's laet address be- 
fore the American Peace Society at its last 
annual meeting is am inflammatory document, 
and the Society, inasmuch as as it rec 

the author asa worthy member in fellowship, 
sanctions insurrection by the slaves; fur if 
ever murderous resistance be justifiable, (ns 
be affirms it is in some cases,) it would bein 
the case of the slaves, Let then the Abell- 
tionists preserve the union consummated so 
early in their life! Let not the cause fail 
into the hands of a pro-war priesthood. Lf 
the Chureh and clergy retch up vo the high 
ground upon whieh the cause has ever stood. 
welcome ! all hail to them! But we cannot 
bow to Bual, 

The union to whieh T am attached and for 
the preservation of which b would labor, iv 
at this time particularly in danger from the 
connection just formed and hecoming pope- 
lar between the Anti-Slavery movement and 
a political party under the name of Free Soil, 
or more properly ** non-extension’? party 
As good @ party as could be formed with the 
Constitution fora * supreme law.” Alread. 
we see unstable and short-sighted men yie 
ing toa popular current and floating back 
from the position gained for the abolitionists 
Instead of 
‘rowlng on‘harder atid faster than ever, these 
Jay on their oars to wateh the elreling eddy 
of this Maelstrom of * non-extension "’ ae it 
engulphed tha vld political parties, till alas ! 
they floated back and have been “sucked 
in” themselves! ‘They ought to have stood 
tnanfully to their oars and pressed onward 
toward universal abolition and actual exter- 
mination of Slavery as guides to these par- 
ties when they emerge from the whirlpool of 
political aetion. party followers will 
finally come ont or sink. Following the old 
chart they will cirele round and ronnd till 
they learn their only hope is tw abandon the 
chart and steer by the North Star, 

‘The descent to a connection with this non- 
extension party not only retards the progress 
of the abolition of Slavery, but any volunta- 
Ty connection with @ pro-war government, 
even for the purpose of restricting Slavery, 
endangers the union for which the friend of 
the slave and slaveholder should work, the 
union of Peace with Abolition. 5 ai 

** Leaguers "’ abandon their league prinei- 
ples and break the * Pledge’ for the sake of 
limiting Slavery, while at the same time and 
by the same effort they render support to ite 
legst existence. For this partial object and 
this conflicting result they take theie position 
on board the man-of-war United’ States, and 
frigate Constitution, cannom pointed, torch in 
hand, sword girt or musket shouldered, to 
stay the course of Slavery! With, sueh a 
preeedent on the part of “ Anti-Slavery 
men” and * Peace men,” what shall hinder 
the slave from demanding the army, and gav 
for his service when the northern gale shail 
tell him of his rights? How can they be 
refused? They will not be, if Leagners and 
Peace men arr not traer to their principles 
and * Piedge.’’ ‘Phe slave will then say to 
the men in power, * You have professed to 
be opposed to Slavery, friends of tho slave ; 
we now demand proof; wield the whole 
power for which you have and which 
you have now gained, for our freedom.— 
c ion us as soldiers; arm, and 
discipline us, and under the sanciion of your 
gov roment, Which recognizes the war 
ciple in enses of tyrannical oppression, aid 
us to be free.” What can an Anti-Slavery 
administration, wiih an army and navy atite 
bidding, reeoguiaed as * necessary to the 
proteetinn of o free government,” apswer to 
lthis appeal. ‘Phere will be no time then to 
recun'. Te vain will it be to hold ap your 
Pledge an) say, “we have signed this; "— 
“we are Pesce men,” The slave will hold 
up to your face and eyes the Constitution, 
saying, “you have sworn to this, and” 
mised us freedom; the Supreme taw of ‘the 
land you have sworn to execute, and have 
promised us freedom!” Will you then shel- 
ter yourse'ves behind the compromises of 
the Constitution you have also sworn tosup- 
port, with its army and navy, and 
slave; or will you fight for him? 
will you do? Hee bd ~ 
who are now taking t ite 4 
find when they have Part 
abolition., towards whieh this 
is inevitably tending. . to 
withstand the war spirit of the 








ill be . clea . and tt ition 
or Garcons tose ‘come ny Wide; tall der, 
and rapioe, for aught they ean avail to 
vent it, Mf Civil War and indo 


not consummate the work, it will be 
some have been faithfrl to the union 1 

Slavery and Peace. I repeat, thie Union—~ 
Ws mia be preserved 
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TIONS. 


Notes from the Lecturing Field. 


| Free Soilers to attend on Anti-Slavery meet- | friend, named Peck. ‘There being no chaggh | A N T IZSLAVERY BUGLE. 1 Atti 


ing. Whigs and Demoerats attend in great in the place, ard but one school house, which | 


- | numbers, oftener than Free Soilers, and that | is shut against a//, saint and sinner. It was! 


| too, in districts where the latter are most nu- !a kind of miserable satisfaction to know that | 


frica—no Demosthenes or Cicero have stood 





| have graced her Amphitheatres. No Books 
' for the mind ; no monuments for her benefac- 
tors; no cities for her commerce ; no Temples 
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| upon her Forams—no Sophocles cr Euripides | 


 -° merous, So it was at Twinsburgh. Not /evemin their wiekedness they were no fe “1 Love AGITATION WHEN THERE IS CAUSE | tor her Gods exist even in ruins, to attest 
Passing by a number of irregular meet- specters of persons. Only a few were outs FOR 1 — THE ALARM weLt. WHICH STARTLES | the intellect, the gratitude, the wealth or 


i S will cemaience ‘With en sccount of that I think Taylor and Cass men more anti- 
~% ari -hich H Curtis and my- | 8!@¥ery than the Van Buren party, but they 
y *eagy Pan "iad apo ) 1 fraid of having their position 
self have hed conjointly. We started from ***™ '° be ws » om 8 } 

New Lyme on the 9th of the present month, ©™*mined aad eriticised. 

purposing to * work our way to the Anni- 


On the evening of the 9th we held a meet- ‘tion had been made for the accommodation 


2 . fri i This, of © house, Where | am now writing, a thorongh 
; : hich at _ of friends from a distance. ‘This, of course, si : Ba 

lees a nies fe honey ae ide be ‘had its influence upon the minds of those at- ‘Taylor spot; in fact all this region is Taylor 

males that are of voting pty The reason of ‘ending, but this defect was pretty soon re- seemingly. We are staying with a Taylor 


this was manifest to us, ard will be to you | medied. The meeting was held in the M- 
when you recollect that the following day E. Chorch. Three sessions were held each 
was election. The men of Farmington had day, and the meeting on the whole was a 
too much sense to trust themselves in a Dis- £904 one. A new position was taken by the 
union meeting the niglit before they, in their Society in reference to the old Scriptural 
sovereign might, intended going to the blood- wars, that created a good deal of interest and 


stained ballot box. They knew if they ven- 4¢bate, But as 1 suppose the proceedings | 
tured to attend our meeting, one of two things of the meeting will be furnished for publica- 

was certain, they must either stay at home | tion, I will say nothing farther, than I think 
on the following day, or go to the polls with , I never heard H. C. Wright present the— 


but the meeting which was held two night's 
afier was decidedly a good one; a deep im- 
pression was made, and a few converts I 


On Saturday and Sunday we enjoyed the think may be connted, ‘Two or three new 
versary of the Western Peace Society, which pleasure of attending the anniversary of the | subscribers were ubtained, and some books 
was held at Richficld om the 14th and 15th, | Peace Society. 1 found that listle prepara- sold. 


From thence we came to Rockwell school 


man. The meeting last night was small 
and by no means adinired our anti-‘T'aylorism. 
My sheet is toll. 
Yours, WwW. 
Octuber 25th, 1848. 
Compromise. 
Fasenps Jones :— 
I apprehend the above term is familiat to 
you. I take it to be more in use now-a- 


| with the paper, will please cal] on James 


|THE INHABITANTS oF A CITY, saves THEM Piety of Ancient Afriga. ‘here is no where 
} PROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEps.—d- to be found, except when associated with the 
jmund Burke. White Man, any, the slighest trace of mental 
Seater ie wana re the negro oe 
s , nferior in mind and body, the Benevolent 
| O67 Persons having business connected Being who created them, >the them a coun- 
try which furnishes food without labor; where 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesuutsts. 4 Tropical climate dispenses with the neces- 
aa ‘ s _ Silty of houses and clothing, where they might 
ae ' live and multiply, till, in the fullness of time, 
Hear how a Slaveholder ‘Talks. | @ nobler and better race should fill the world 
aS with the prodigies of their intellect, and be 
Kentucky has decided to call a convention prepared to take charge of the African, for 
to consider wherein her Constitution should , 4!8 anitanes, protection and improvement. 
be amended, and the people .are discussing | e $ oe be @ age 
the question whether the gradual abolition of We have seen that Africa bes nothing to 


y . , Offer to entitle her to a comparison with an- | 
slavery should not be provided for by action | cient Greece and Rome. ‘The very idea of 
| of said convention. (George W. Johnson, a | contrasting ber with modern Europe is ridi- 


, lawyer of that State, but who has an exten- culous and absurd. ‘The very Ostrich which 





' 





—— a 
ion between a democratic lawyer of Kentuc- 
ky, and a democratic lawyer of Massachu- 
setts. 

Babylon and Ninevah, whose fame will 
yet endure for ages, although the places of 
their power have become lonely and desolate, 
owed their origin and their glory to the ne- 
gro race. Tyre and Carthage, the latter of 
which sent forth the renowned Hannibal to 
contend with the mighty armies of Rome, 
were also negro colonies. Archbishop Sharp, 
in a speech in the House of Commons, refers 
to “that Africa, which formerly afforded us 
our CLemens, our Origen, our Teatutuan, 
our Cyprian, our Aucustin, and «many other 
extraordinary lights in the church of God,— 
that famous Africa, in whose soil Christiani- 
ty did thrive so prodigiously, and could boast. 
of so many flourishing churches.” 

Is it to be presumed that Egypt and Ethio- 

pia, and other negro empires, whose fame 











: - ; -. flies over her plains, the Ca which traver- 
sive cotton plantation in Arkansas, and is | iy con root goer preg eee Setees 
withal a Democrat of the strictest sect, says | jer furests, might better challenge compari- | 
it sould not; and to prove it, addresses a, son with the miserable, naked and brutal ne- | 
letter “To the citizens of Scott County,” 8%, tian he with the intellectual, improved | 


yet burns brightly, although in the lapse of 
ages we have lost somewhat of their history, 
had no Poets, nor Painters, nor Philosophers 
nor Statesmen; no Historians, nor ; 


: 
F 


a trebuking conscience and a guilty heart.— Peace question in so powerfully a convine- 


than ithas bi fe ly. pec | 
However, a few voters were present, and | ing manner as he did at Richfield on Sunday. aa'Nt has bebe Formerige, Us (0. goquneny 
, , . 


the consistent Disunionists; who I auger We had several very urgent solicitations to adapted to the American poopie. » I. presume) | 


they all understand its orthography—its pro- 
nunciation. Indeed so in use is it, that I 
am inclined to the opinion, that since the 
days of the Convention that formed the Con- 
Stitution, our organs of pronunciation have 
been conforming to the easy pronunciation of 
| this term. It took some four or five months 


. : ition, Visit places in Lorain and adjoining counties, 
Sr te cele nee led ta ihahe lone aban; | Which I think it will be well to heed. 
the deed they intended next morning fo per-| ‘There was one circumstance which trans- 
petrate. | pired while we were at Richfield, which 1} 
Rev. Mr. Harrington, who has beendeem- cannot but mention, as it portrays so vividly 
ed very radical by the people, had been in the character of the priesthood who, being 
that part of the town trying to induce them ¢x “firiv righteous, feel specially called up-' nen to utter it distinetly, but the proper | 
to go to the polls; he was to be there again Mn to cry after all reformers, * Infidel”! and | throated conformation having been edseuedl 
the evening after we left. A year ago this to warn their “dear people” of the danger) by “the fathers,” I verily think it a matter 
gentleman stated that he could not, as a % which they stand exposed in hearing the | >. citutional trans A few, of late 
Christian, vote for a President of the United Comeovters. When H. C. Wright and C. | years, who were fortunate enough to inherit, 
States. Now he goes for Van Buren. He C- Burleigh were ot Beth,» Rev, Mr. P. | im the meantime, a little humanity, with the 
is the only one who wil] vote who professes then in the employ of the Baptist church | assistance of religious odaibiiilieds, eats 
Disunionism in Farmington; by the way, 1 Richfield, as their Pastor, stood up and warn- | been experimenting on the effect of refusing 
don’t think he ever professed to be a Disun-| ed the people against friends Wright and 1, Ws¢ the term in its odious sense. ‘The re. 
ionist. Burleigh as Infidels, &e., &e. On the very | sult of the experiment thus far, is such as to 
It was grievous, and at the same time ay we were at the Convention, the church | yarant a continuation of effort. Proof—A 
amusing, to see the “Sovereigns” in al) bad this Reverend defender of the flock up! short time since it was the easiest thing ima- 
kinds of vehicles wending their way to re- ‘or the most flagrant crimes. The circum. | ginable for this people to swallow the * big- 
new their pledge of fealty to the bloody Stances were as follows: The Rev. gentle-) 24 siaveholder in the land, accompanied 
South, and that, too, in the very house that ™#@” had represented himself from the Kast, , by no matter how many slaves ; now it is 
was too “ sacred " a few weeks ago toadmit Where he had sold a large farm four over 80 | ihe result of a mighty effort that they swal- 
myself to plead the cause of the dumb,— dollars per acre. He boarded with quite a iow even the liule Magician of Lindenwald 
But'so it goes; saints and tyrants confede- respectable Baptist family, members of his | 4, only tabhe. o6>* dus: moderation ti ve. | 
rate, and the “house of God” is literally ¢hureh, to the lady of which he had given, spect to slavery where Congress has juris- 
turned into a den of thieves. leave to read, if she felt. disposed, his manu- | gistion over it,” Taking the past as data 
Our next appointment was at Parkman, ®¢tipt sermons. He had been engaged in 


: | from which to reckon, is it too much to say 
‘ | . 
bot we found when we got there that no up- | his room writing, and having gone out, the | 1.4) four years hence and this people will re- 


had been received. We spent a lacy picked up what she supposed to be @ 600 1, elect a President in connection with 
short time with our suffering friend and fel- sermon, which, however, turned out to be a “the South # It is Lccause they hate slaver 
low-laborer in the cause of the slave, Harriet etter, written to his wife’s father, purporting that they have resolved on its pin, ps 
N. Torrey. Tam afraid Harriet will never ‘0 be written from a place near the city of —it is for the samo reason that they will soon 
be restored to active labor again. She suf- Cmeinnati. He represented bimeelf as be- ine at the point where they will refuse it 
fers much from a spinal affection, which con- img head cierk im an extensive mercantile | 4.34 support offered by thelr prosees-eompro- 
fines her most of the time to herbed and, establishment at a high salary. He also) 








meer , , | dians, nor Sculptors, nor Archi ? 

‘ and civilized white man. ‘Three thousand |. ; P rehitecta? The 
which is so decidedly pro-slavery, so openly | years have elapsed, and they have done noth- | ‘dea is preposterous. How much knowledge 
and undisguisedly so, that it is a treat to read | ne» absolutely nothing, in their native land. | of the arts and sciences has been buried with | 
it. Hear what he says: | Can Arithmetic compute the numberless ages the wisdom of ; im possi 

“ At the advent of Christ, in the reign of | which would haye elapsed, before this infe- | to sa It a ee a we ; oe = 
asachaaa Hamme aie R. S 7 > nal & had | TOF Tace would have looked to the Heavens, |” y- i may be, that we, whe so much 
ary aa the wrcatest rutt af E:,.| 8nd discovered, like Newton, the laws which | pride ourselves upon our intelligence and at- 
arg - f ‘Waeniew as ia ‘ A Raviborn “Africa hold the glorious orbs of creation to their 
’ 71} 


A military reptblic had sprung into existence | 
on the shores of the Licdiermasen § had 


riod in question, been converted into an Km- 
ire. ‘Lhe genius, eloquence, and fortune of 


gustus, upon which he firmly seated himself, 
called around him steel-clad legions, and 
swayed his regal sceptre for forty years, over 
that Ancient Republic. During this very 
period appeared the great moral Law-giver of | 

e world, He saw every part of the Rowan. 
Empire filled with Slavery—Slavery of the | 
wuite Race to his fellow-man. Nor was _ 
such slavery at all under the protection of 
the public law, but every master held the | 
power of tire and peatu over his slave. 

Let it be also remembered that it .was the 
white man, with all his superior capacities 
and intelligence, who was held in this do- 
mestic slavery, unmitigated by anything in 
the laws of the Empire, or the Republic of 
Rome. Save from the charities of the heart, | 
which Deity implants in the human mind | 
for the protection of dependants, the Roman | 
slaves had no hope. The law extended not 
its shield over him, but in “fe and limb, he } 
and his children were the property of hia! 
Master. Nay, to scourge, bind, imprison, | 
torture, and kill, were powers given by the 
laws of this Empire, in which this Great Be- | 
ing appeared, Millions of such slaves exis- | 


* spoke as never man spoke,” whose mind | 
was filled by those great doctrines of charity, | 
mercy and benevolence, which have diffused 
the light of civilization over the human race, 
admonished them to be obedient; he saw do- | 
mestic slavery in ite worst form, and he gave | 
it his sanction, Kcczuse he saw in it the plan 


subdued a world, and had just before the pe- | them Logarithmic Tables? When would 


alien.’ ebane had. paspated.s theane for Av- | Faust have established a Printing Press a- | 


| When would they have built brick mansions 


place? At what period of the future, would 
they ha¥e produced a Napier to invent for 


Columbus have set out in their bark canoes 
for young America? When would their, 


mong her uncivilized people ? /hen would 
they have written a book? When would 
they have erected universities and calleges ? 


OR CAST AN 1RON Ketrie? Inthe vast fu- 
ture, when would the Marquis of Worcester, 
their Watt, Stepheson and Fulton, have ap- 
peared to astonish and bless a world with the 
powers of steam! When would the electro 
magnet have been formed, and the galvanic 
current have spoken across the continent? 
When would their Franklin and Washing- | 
ton have appeared? Through what unnum- 
bered ages of tyranny and oppression would 
they have passed, to reach the freedom of | 
America. When would their Daguerre have | 


taught the solar beam, to draw their swarthy | 
} 





features upon silver? When would Ark- 
wright and Whitney have arisen to clothe a 
world in cotton? What negro eould have | 
been the Father of Lavoisier, La Place, Hat- | 
ton, Bacon, or Liebig? When would a Af- | 
rican treatise on Chemistry, Conic Sections, 
or Political Economy have appesred ? When | 
would their professor Dick, have meditated 
and written, digested and published his sub- 





man? Itis probable that the human race 
would have passed through unnumbered ages 
of barbarism, wars, convulsions and crimes, 
before the intellect of the negro race, unas- 
sisted and alone, would have invented and 
manufactured so simple a thing as a button 
ora bat! Who that has ever seen the na- 


i iti t time /et abvlition- 
foom. Her deep interest in the cause in. Stated that be had booght a farm, and was Hapir | cag eg ween me 
“which we are engaged is nowhat diminish- ¢oing the nest day to Cincinnati to have the 


| ists sland firm! 1 know no compromise—it 
| ie a term you may not use; it were treason 


, 4 tive African negro, and examined phrenolo- 
Soledeeaiar od soem the Blow but certain | gically the low brow, the thick lips, the con- | 
e miserable pretenders to historic know- | ‘UF of bie feo.sind bead, cho weunth otpere- 


j , - "ardeay attended, and right encouraging. * deeds done in the body,” was, an endorse- 
, tge. ‘There is one of | On Monday we went to “ Paden tram,” | went of the character aud prineiples of Zach- 
“= “Tete Toye seve” inecting in the house of an aged | ary Taylor. God forgive him for it" - ; 


ed. Her consciousness of integrity in the deed recorded, tee,» The Rev. Brother rep- | for you to use it—it belongs not 10 your vo- 
cause of troth will sustain her in the midst resented; in the most glaring style, the | cabulary! Why this mighty effort to pre- 
of all her sufferings. mighty influence he was geiving among all | 1414 the extension of slavery to New Mexi- | 

From Parkman we went to Chagrin Falls, classes. That he had preached to a densely ‘eco and California, while at the eame time 
and were kindly entertained at the home of crowded congregation in the large galleried | those making it swear to maintain the insti- 
Simeon Dickinson. We found the téwn in Presbyterian house only the day before—that 
a state of excitement, produced by a he had invitations to preach from al! deno- 
discussion which was then in full blast on minations, and the people looked upon him | 5... by the tenure of tuert? Think you 
the character and tendencies of the Order of @8 9 young Cicero!!! And much more of | the blood of innocence and the tears of or- 
the “Sons of Temperance.” ‘The Lyceum the same kind. Of course the sister's eyes 








- hans now moistening tbh il of Mexico | have thought George Washington of Virgin- | ‘sa al 
Hall, a splendid building just erected by the were opened wide. He attended the session oan nee re - some ahem until ane ia, quite as good a man as Hale of } to view the Heavens, or grinding the glasses 


of '@ good share of the town, was ov Saturday and bravely told them that they | mingled with the blood and tears of the 
filled. We attended the only evening we had nothing to do with the matter, as the | 


, > ? , | bondsman? Think you thus to appease the | may seem a religious discussion, for which eee Sep eee ee = on ex Ang 
- had to spare, and the last evening of the dis- time for which he was hired had expired that | Almighty? Cherish no such delasions.— | unhappily, 1 am not fitted, ‘The truth of his- | 41, 15 melt sand into glass, or cast a nthe 
‘‘eussion.. Th So the Rev. scoundrel took his de- | : tory, and the great cause of Humanity, re- | 


: ‘There were three disputarts on dey! : . | Repent in the dust, and come and do works 
each side, all of whom appeared in earnest | Pattures to palin himself on some other gulli- 


: bligations to h i ter f 
Guestion, ‘The strength in the discussion, so | of themselves. 1 pity the poor people who | 7" 02° S21 Ons lo mumantlys ne malier from 


| | whence originates the cry for help, and may- | fact that the great author of the christian re- | 
far as I could judge, seemed to be with the have been thus undeceived ; and that too just 


r | hap you'll be forgiven. So long as a slave 
Sons,” although the public sentiment was | When they were on the eve of a revival of | 6.0 regses the soil. the .Zholitionist knows 
evidently against them. I was kindly in- , religion. Think of it; this is a fair speci- | 


taet, bat’ dédtined partici. ' men of the men who raise the cry of InSdel | 80 compromise. No, no. So long as of an| admonish Masfer and Slave of their respec- | 
vited to speak aga ut declined partici- | ; 


ual brother property is sought to be made, 
pating 1n.the discussion. One thing | could against the men and women whose lives are re a oe in ne got tmnt 
not help Tee eer Sean - , aciirora atid whose characters are un- | While yet one monster lives to arrogate to 
sides of the question vied with eac , | himself the right of disposin e liberties 
other as to which thould appear the most| Our neat appointment was at Hubbard, | of a brother, Sous ceded os 
radically anti-slavery. No wetter what the ‘Trumbull county. A correspondence had | jiic6, While the Capital of this nation is 
topic of discussion these days, it runs right been entered into with the Baptist minister |), great slave mart of the world, where pro- 
into the of Abolition. This is a to discuss the church question, When we | ¢ 004 Christians, aye ministers sell. their 
siga— thanks to the untiring efforts got there, we found that he had written us, | brother in the Lord for paliry pelf, he is a 
of the slaves’ friends. We held a meeting and no appointment was made. Arrange- | -..,ord—false to God and humanity, who 
in the “Union house,” it being the week ments were entered into to commence the) wii) talk of compromise. 
Which the Weésleyans have possession. Our discussion on the 12th of January. There Yours for the war, 
old friend Dr. Viacent had control, and it are to be two ministers engaged on the de- | K. F. CURTIS. 
_ was frecly-and at once granted. Iwas glad | fence. We have strong hope that the dis) pyrkman, Oct., 20d, 1848. 
19 find my old friend ina better state of mind ' cussion will be productive of much good. | pale Sie i 
than when I last visited the Falls. 1 have | On Friday the 20th, we commenced a Frienns Eprrors :— 
no doubt : the fact of Bro. Miller's change three days’ meeting at Andover, Ashtabula! J understand Henry C. Wright to say, that 
‘of feeling, and the faet that Thomas Grey has county. It was a meeting called by the So- War and Slavery are, always were, and ever 
Loft the ehvarch and gone sncaking back to the ‘ciety of that place, The Rev. Mr. Harring-) must be opposed to the nature of God, and 
old M, Ez Ck h, has had their influence on ton was in attendance, and oceupied about the relation and duties of man to mau; and 














. a . half the time io defending himself and others | wherever the Bible sanctions either, the Bible 
Bret, eaves adc inhave for voting for Free Soil. He admitted the | is false. 
on the whole, interesting, although | Constitution was pro-slavery, Suill it was | Will my friend Henry C. Wright please 
the Disonionists better than the people, and we mast try to | communicate throogh the “ Bugle” his un- 
of the old slave’ get the people up to it. | derstanding of the nature of God and the 
Jet them into the Government once , I never sawe more fully the weakness of teaching of the Bible ia reference to these 
those who defend voting under the Constita- | two subjects? 
tion. Mr. Harrington is a liberal-minded | JAMES WESTFALL. 
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ledge, who now infest the earth, striving to 
convulse it by their sophisms, assert that he 
who boldly bled upon the cross, on the hills 
of Jerusalem, rather than not declare the great | 
truths of his mission, was afraid of man; 


sion of his lascivious countenance, would ev- 
er think of comparing him with the Ameri- 
ean slave, much jess with the white man !— 
Gentlemen, | am almost tempted to say that 
only a fool or madman would do it. 1 do 


ahd not, however, inake so broad an assertion, 

oni ee ; : and had he spoke his mind would have been top’, ig evident, that it is the enthusinetic 

, tution in thirteen States of this Union! Is Aerials Ay did Dares wag oy dreamers on the subject of religion and poli- 
: ; ‘ r. Wayland! He was no hypocrite, Mr. | ; : 

| it that you hold this territory by dint of rob- Giddings!! He dealt plainly with Publi. _ ties, who have started, and maintain the doc 

cans and Pharisees, Abolitionists!!! We | : 

have every reason to believe that He would | Would not the world be astonished to hear 


mest G0 veicheineh’ “Abeail ieiiiditen af quire that the religious cant of these venders ‘had a 
teas ea live ‘side of the | ble congregation that ain't able to take care | P quis ¥ of books, these congressional Pharisees, and 


| trines of their equality with the white man. 
' of a native Afriean constructing a telescope 


/ ©W | or a microscope, to examine the minute and 
Hampshire. | wonderful exhibitions of the invisible world? 
You will pardon me, Gentlemen, for what 


|spoon?t If Mr. Giddings, or Dr. Wayland, 
lease of life, tith the African mind was 
, | 80 improved by its own efforts, unassisted by 
Negro Stealers, should be exposed. The | 4. other two races of menkiad, as to be ca- 
ligion lived thirty-three years and died in pa - = ym heen rly Se re met 
the midst of the worst form of Slavery, which | ae Ty ailien of years would not be eufii- 
the world has ever seen, and was content to cient for this wonderful feat. A man, judg- 
tive duties, will satisfy the rational mind, | ing from the pact, anight saver? evans “ase 


latent upon the good of ie llow-man, in Une amen et, eon Pere, 
spite of the ravings of ignorance and farati- | ‘Pin, Lead and Zine from the Barth,” 


These are sweeping assertions, and when 
P e ? 

This is rather dangerous doctrine for a " 
pale face to preach, for it touches not the we remember that they are contsdicied by 


| the record of both ancient and modern histo- 
: ‘ wonder at the boldness of the man 
enslavement of ** the white man, with all his, bbe Di 
superior capacities and intelligence.” And whe ae m ales ewe ee pant 
when Geo. W Johnson hammered out this | 1 eh ti rent - red 
“ , } page 
piece of logic, or declamation, or whatever it | of at Egypt? ‘The meet be dee 


may be called, he forged fetters for his own, 
limbs, manacles for his own wrists. Should , chitecture are stupendous snd magnificent 


‘ . beyond comparison, She was the school- 
me ee rate didi bf avy freer nm he | mistress of the Jews, the Greeks, and the 
prea) hao rag han, 1 Romans, whose most distinguished men 
yer could justify the imposition of servitude ‘ 

a ieedie ddeteinn dee stleneetl. til drank at the fountain of her knowledge.— 

a v = "© | The genius of her people invested the arts as 

Alluding to the admitted existence of the wrt yr ye te ne cen o — ws 
negro race for at least 3000 years, he says: glory. sy 

: 4 Herodotus, the father of history, speaks of 

“te —_ or ee prey pari by =e them as necrogs; and when refering to the 
caine “i hanics, Arts, Nambors, Colchians, gives it as his opinion that they 
Philosophy, Rhetoric, Political Economy, | are of Egyptian origin, because “ they are 
Astronomy, Chemistry and Geology. ‘They | black and have hair short and curling.” ‘The 
have no part in the great discoveries snd) i144 Alexander Everett, in his work on 
improvements which have elevated man in | . Ne fay 
the scale of being. They have been upon the | America, says, “ While Greece and Rome 
earth like the beasts of the field ike the | were yet barbarous, we find the light of learn- 


question of negro slavery, but justifies the 














gentleman, and able to make the best of his! Augusta, Carroll Co. O. 
| positio 
- a. 








ened in their position. The meetingon Sun-| Hanatson Guay Ors, of Boston, is dead. 
day Was well attended, and in the morning, At the age of 83 he was dragged from his 
of those who had | the only part of the dey I was present, a deep | retirement by Whig politicians, and induced 
' seemed to be made. But oh! | to write an electioneeing letter for Taylor.— 
‘ at the school house | the power of sectarianism and pro-slavery ! | Poor old man! it is lamentable to know that 
" a Cle At night I held @ meeting at Latimer's | the last public act of a long life was of soch 
school house, New Lyme, which was well | a character—that almost the very last of his 





| os 
Nov. 2ad, 1948. i ded and aceursed) out of the midst of this 
: th 8 
i ua »-| ethan teed ; ety tng he ing— | 


contemporary races of Tigers 3 oe ing and improvement emanating from the 
and have left not one trace of theit existence, ; A te 
cept in their posterity, Inthe wide arch | C¢ptnent ot Africa (supposed to be so degra 


absolutely nothing, traceable to them, to mark | very woolly-haired, flat-nosed, thick-lipped, 

ir superiority over the brate creation, much | coal-black race, which sume persons are temp- 
Wits aoa” whet tar he Homans naa {'tst0den ot 2 ruts lew, intermediate 
Virgils of Africat Where are her Poets, point between man and monkeys. It is to 
Historians, Painters, ers and States- | Egypt, if to any nation, that we must look 
ment Where are her Sculptors, Architects | as the real antiqua mater of the ancient and 
tl ged tie neta beh. ane ihn ef Bop ‘Te il 
Pe: its, of Tacitus to embellish her ‘no- | lawgiver of the Jews was prepared for his 








no Sucrates, Plato, or Aristotle to be} diotes mission by a course of instruction in 
(018 ber Philosophy —no Lycurgas or Nema tai] the wisdom of the Figyptians.” Here 


tainments, have not yet reached half way the 
height upon which they stood—it may be . 
that the Africans of past ages, far, very far: 
surpassed even the Kentuckians of the pre- 
sent day. The names of great men have 
brightened with unfading lustre the African 
character; other facts than those we have re- 
ferred to, might be quoted from the historic 
page to prove how baseless are the assertions 
of this Kentucky lawyer. 

But we pass from the ages of Long Ago, 
and come down to more modern times; and 
it mast be admitted that the history we pos- 
sess is here greatly at fault. What do we 
know of modern Africat The slave traders 
have infested her coast, have stolen a part of 
her inhabitants, and corrupted the rest of 
those with whom they have held intercourse; 
but the vast extent of central Africa is to us, 
unknown territory. ‘The few travellers who 
have penetrated a short distance into the in- 
terior, have learned but comparatively little 
of her history, her recources, her knowledge 
of the arts and sciences, her progress in ci- 


| vilization, or her practical christianity; yet 


that little is amply sufficient to vindicate the 


i i sti ies of | Character of her people in relation to ev: 
ted around him, and yet he who thought and lime treatises upon the destiny and duties of le people in ery 


point enumerated, and to prove that the as- 
sertions of Geo. W. Johnson are the result 
of fanaticism and prejudice rather than can- 
did and careful investigation. They have 
large cities, cultivated , fields, and manufac- 
tories of various kinds, Major Denhaia says 
the cloths of Loggum are finely died with 
indigo and beautifully glazed. In Houssa, 
handsome cloths, cordage, fine tissue, and 
tasteful pottery are all manufactured. They 
extraet ore from minerals, work skilfully in 
the metals, having both watchmakers and’ 
jewellers among them. Hornemann says 
that the artists of Haissa give a keener edge 
to their cutting instruments than Europeans 
do, and make files superior to the French and 
English article. 

Zuinea, queen of Angola, whe died in 
1663, was intelligent, brave, energetic, and 
persevering. She mantained war against the 
Portuguese for 18 years, and though cruel— 
as all despots are—her character as a warri 
and as @ queen presents much that the world 
regards as worthy of admiration, ANNIBAL, 
an African negro,an intelligent and well . 
educated man, served under Peter the Great 
as Lieutenant General and Director of Artil- 
lery. 1n 1765, a negro in England was or- 
dained Bishop of Exeter. Icyrativs Sancuo, 
the son of Guinea parents, was a writer of 
considerable celebrity; and ALexanper Dv- 
mas, a French negro, is one of the most. po-' 
pular dramatists of the day, and an author 
whose productions, we venture to say, Geo. 
W. Johnson, has read with interest. And in,. 
bravery and patriotism, in devotion to. his 
race, in rigid adherence to truth, in strict in- 
tegrity, in all that enobles man Toussaint 
L’Ovuvertvne, the celebrated black chieftain: 
of Hayti, will challenge comparison with 
Wasninoton of America. Similer instan- 
ces might be cited without number; and ‘it. 
is a cause of surprise that in those countries 
where the African race has been crushed and 
degraded, morally and mentally by its inter- 
course with the whites, so much evidence 
has been given of the possession of an in- 
tellect, which needs but the opportunity. to 
expand to become equal to that of its oppres- 
sor. Many in this coum™@y have triumplied 
over the disadvantages that surrounded them,. 
and compelled the admiration that has been 
reluctantly awarded. 

One more extract and we have dote. In 
speaking of the effects which would result to 
Kentucky from the adoption of a plan of gra- 
éual emancipation, he says, 

<i cota iL a 

nt wages. ry 
Varrier around Kentucky, againet that rising 
tide of European which is now 


ng in of 
wriae i Lesettgnen aed ennerpeimsa white 
omitle evefgy sd 3 














Tate arisen to plant a Sparta and Rome is then it scems, is a great difference of opin« 
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‘These intelligent. and athletic men, who-are 
furced by their poverty to take the best wa- 
ges they ‘can get, turn aside now from Ken- 
tucky, to Ohio, Indiana and flinois, and the 

reat west. Iixcept a few of the more intel- 
igent mechanics, now settled in Kentucky, 
they leave our natives in the undisputed pos- 
session of the State. Wherever these Kuro- 
jean laborers assemble, prices give way be- 
fore their competition, and it is now an indis- 
putable fact that the wages of labor are eve- 
ry where lower in the free, than in slave 
States. ‘This I regard as an injury, instead 
of benefit to the State. Whatean more clear- 
ly redound to the good of a State, than that 


her mechanics should receive ample remune- 


ration and support? Jn the great praries of 
the west, there is, 1 thank God, ample room 
for this foreign and useful /abor. 


half way across the continent. Let them 
«come then, freely, and at the setting sun, we 


will show them the noble and majestic Asy- | 


dum, which an intelligent government has 
provided for the unfortunate, but enterprising 
portion of mankind from every quarter of the 
Globe. . . 


4 proclaim to our Mechanics of every grade ‘T'reason, condemned to be hung, his head liewed that the murder of women and chil- | different 


‘The States | W. Jobason | 
of the Union, as yet, have scarcely stretched | has prostituted his talents and his genius to | 


er than at home; they ask the North to print 
their school books and primers because it is 
done for less than their neighbors could do 
it, and so on to the end of the chapter. But 
what need to speak of these things? 
blessings and advantages of free toil, as well 
as the curse of slave labor is written in no 
obscure chatacters upon the page of our coun- 
try’s history, and all who will may read the 
record. It takes something more than bold 
assertion, something mofe than eloquent and 
classical humbug—and we know not better 
how to characterize this address to the citi- 


zens of Scott Co.—to overthrow facts; and | 


| itis to be regretted that Geo. W. Johnson 


‘the defence of the vilest system of wrong 
| that ever man concocted. 

| Smith O'Brian, 

| It appears, has been adjudged guilty of High 


The | 


ewe a _ a . 
ferred to, itis, to say the least,equally wrong 0D = eve of - Beton change er 
Sie’ _ &s ol a revival sermon, a we are too st 
{ Big ho fant. By — ». | an old blue stocking to think one of these 
| On Sanday Henry C. Wright lectured op- whs ever of much use. Voting, like making 
} ; ‘ " . | a profession of religion, always appeared to 
on war, in connection with the U.S, Com ul one of the most solemn acts—an vet which 
‘stitution and the Old Testament. He took | should be dune with calmness, deliberation 
the ground that those who sustained the Con- and forethought. We should no mote think 
stitution sustained War—that they invested of arging a man to vote without his deliber- 


x i i ie ate judgment, than we would of taking him 
Congress with power to break up the peace- by ihe sieeve ty drag him to a communion 


ful relations existing between men—to give wble. When a preacher begins tu ratse a 
| authority to burn, rob and kill; in short to, Wurra to make fulks love God and man, his 
deny all the claims of justice, to break down , noise sounds like tin kettle thunder; and if 
the barriers of morality, and disregafd the 


| voice of humanity. He contended that God 
is an unchangeable being, that he is now, | The habit in religion and politics of addres- 
| and ever has been a God of Justice, Love, | S!%¢ the passions instead of the reason is | 
tithe Binoted ee f the | pernicious in the extreme! All adusit this 
| eee volence; and theretore t@ | tryeism: yet who tries to amend the evil = 
unjust, hateful, inh wars recorded if Our pulitical machinery appears to be moved 
the Old Testament were never authorized by | by hurras—by * noise and confusion * of any 
him. ‘T'te only Chfistian professor who | 294 every kind—by appeals to passion and 


; ‘ . ptejudice. ‘This is dotbless owing to the 
stood forth to combat this latter position, | F156 idea about divoteing religion and_poli- 


, wes an Orthodox Quaker, who said he be-' tics. People are under the influence of two 


ted any important step, we should thank hith 
very much to stop his chatter and let as think. 








principles, and rules of action:— 


end condition, that Negro Slavery has never then to be cut off, his body quartered, and dren, and other atrocious acts of olden time, eligion ts the law in chuteh. It is given | 


deon abolished in any country, except by the 
enfluonce, my the benefit of Wealth. \s is 
we as Holy Writ. Let them remember it. 


command more labor for any given sum, by 
letting in upon you this intelligent white 
competition from Europe, they will tear dowa 
the barrier and abolish slavery. Your wages 
will then be reduced one half, and you will 
be swept away by the deluge which will flow 
over ypur native land. Inquire into the pri- 
ces here and in Ohio, or Massachusetts or 
Kogland, and you will understand the truth 
of what L say. ‘They turn aside from Ken- 
tucky now, because they have been taught 
to believe that we despise the laborer in the 
slave States. You who have been bormhere 
and know the contrary, have therefore the 
whole field of the Arts before you. Suffer 
not demagogues to deprive you of it; suffer 
not.the ites of wealth to flatter you to 
destruction. Your vocation is honorable— 
the world cannot present a nobler spectacle 
than the struggle of a fearless and honest 
spirit with adversity. Be true to yourselves, 
as heretofore, and God will back you against 
the world; Kentucky. will remain what your 
noble souls have made her, the boast of our 
children and the jewel of America. 

Gentlemen, I have no words to express the 
infinite scorn and contempt which | feel when 
1 hear a native Kentuckian compare you, in 
reproach, with Ohio. There is something 
proud and noble, generous, enthusiastic and 
glorious, in our people; a people who have 
never stooped to menial occupations—free- 
men, who neither fear honest labor, nor mor- 
tal man; and who rally to the standard of 
their country wherever it is planted in defi- 
ance of her enemies. We have no organized 
bands within our borders, to steal the proper- 
ty of Ohio; we have no canting hypocrites 
to preach inst our neighbors and interfere 
with their rights. Save your dollars, Ohio! 
Dollars and cents are good. Perhaps they 
are worthy — e have set our hearts 
on something !—we want ‘Spartan men 
and women ;’ with hearts and souls in their 
bodies who eant; who love their God 
and country, * with all their strength, and 
their neighbors as themselves.’ 

To compensate us for these great evils, 
what benefitdo the advocates of this measure 
propose? What is it that they want? Is it 
morbid love and admiration of Ohio and 
Massachusetts? Who has ever before con- 
sidered a dense population as the essential 
element ot happiness? H it bas 
been considered an evil! It is one, most cer- 
tainly, when the population press closely up 
to the means of support. 1 would think if 
each man had more land, he would be better 
off ; and if he had better wages, he would be 
anore independent. Wealth, through all 
time, will have followers, to persuade iman- 
kind into meaéores which subject labor to 
capital. This has been effected in England, 
and every patriot must regret that the sys- 
tem is hastening to perfect its growth in A- 


The of Kentucky are the happiest 
class of laborers in the world. ‘Their cares 
are less and theirtasks are light. ‘They la- 
bor, itis traewho, in all Christendom does 
not? If you will show me one truly idle 
man, I will show you the most miserable 
wretch in the Union. ee produces 

t 


mental, moral and bodily health. \t is the se- 
cret of content—it is the divine law of God, | 
for the good of mam ‘To engraft this en- 


nobling principle into the sluggish nature of 
the African, is the object of his association 
and dependence on the white man,’ By in- 
dustry alone can we accomplish the glorious 
destiny before us Itis this which has given 
man every thing which he lias in the arts and 


, the quarters to be placed at the disposal of 
| Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, 


| of the Established church. A pretty present 
this, for a delicate young lady to receive; but 
such is the law,and such the sentence of the 
court. 

Many—both in this country and Great Bri- 
tain—are erying out against the barbarity of 
such a law; and we Americans do especial- 
ly glorify ourselves, because our National 
statute book is not disgraced by such a relic 
of a dark and bloody age. ‘The deed con- 
templated by Smith O’ Brian, would, if con- 
summated, have destroyed the supremacy of 
the British Government in Ireland, and have 
caused the sacrifice of thousands of lives.— 
‘Treason is the highest crime known to a go- 
vernment, and it is therefore meet it should 
be visited with the highest penalty. hs 
commission involves murder, and many oth- 
er crimes; and while the British government 
would recoil from the thought of inflicting 
such a barberous punishment upon him who 
has been guilty only of murder, it regatds it 
as the jvstdoom of a greater criminal—the 
traitor. 


the spirit of the age, though perhaps not so 
far behind as some other nations. We have 
in our mind one that claims to be as enlight- 
ened, as humane, and as christian as Eng- 
land, one of whose laws declares that in the 
case of Anson committed by a certain class 
of p » the offender shall have his head 
cut off, his body divided into quarters, and the 
parts set up in the most public places! 

What think you, reader, of such a fact? 
If you would seek this law with the expec- 
tation of finding it, look not for it among 
those of Italy, search not the statutes of Aus- 
tria, trouble not yourself with an inquiry in- 
to the character of Prussian laws, but go to 
the slave code of the Disraicr or Cotun- 
Bia, fhere seek and ye shall find it! 





The Meetings in Salem. 


On Thursday of last week Joshua R, Gid- 
dings held a Free Soil meeting in this place. 
His speech abounded in interesting political 
facts. and to the Taylorites and Cassites was 
unanswerable. He put forth no extraotdina- 
| ty claims for the Free Soil party; he spoke 
of it as a non-extension party only, said it 
occupied precisely the same gtound—so far 
as slavery eXtension was ¢ohcerned—as did 


We are inclined to suspect he rather took 
pleasore in thus reminding the former mem- 
bers of Liberty party, that in 1848 they stand 
upon the same ground, that in 1844 they so 
_ bitterly denounced and so sttenuously op- 
| posed the Whig party and its Embodiment 
| for then occupying. His exposure of the 
| artifices of the Cass and Taylor politicians 
| in the North, was well done, much better 


| than his subsequent attempt to whitewash 





| 
} 


But in this, England is certainly behind | 


Henry Clay and the Whig party in 1844,— | 


into the charge of a sexton and locked up for 


| whose perpetrators claimed the sanction of special oceasions—death beds, Sabbath days, | 


| Jehovah for them, were all authorized and | &e. Our politics has nothing to do with our | 
Whenever capitalists discover that they can | Defender of the Christian faith,and the Head approved by God! 


| duty to God and our fellow men, any more 
; pore | than our religion has. ‘They are both beau- 
Tae Union Macazine for November, is | ae cama ae beasts in Daniel's vi- 

embellished with two steel engravings, tWO gion, Neither of them appears to have much 
wood cuts, and a fashion plate. One of the todo with our duty to man—the one talks 
steel engravings is “ ‘I'he attack on the Pa- | “bout our duty to God, and the other obliga- 
lais Royal,” which we were surprised to see, | 1OMS 10 our pockets. What we owe to hu- 


P 7 mauity and our own higher nature is gener- 
for we were under the impression that such ally overlooked in pee -There is a tule 


warlike embellishments were to he excluded | of conscientious, calm, deliberate attion.— 








t, that it ay | 
the masses by a high sense of right. We 


believe this state of affairs has been produ- 


‘The editor contributes her fourth letter from 
Europe. “The Alms House Boy,” by Miss 


general contents of the No., for this month | ers or leaders of the people. We believe 
are in keeping with the character which the | that all that class of writings ahd public 
contributors to this deservedly popular Work 4 
have so happily established for it. 


Prosident of the United States was elected, | Geinue.“We'would be glad wo think. al 
or probably #0, for there isa bare possibility |our readers, who can, would vote for the 
the House of Representatives may have to | “ Free Soil’ candidates, because it appears 
do up that work. If Cass is elected, the , 10 us right; but we should like them to think 
prosperity of the country is forever destroy- it Tight too. We have tried all along to give 


: : ‘ - | Our reasons as well as We could for thinking 
ed, if the Whigs tell the truth; if Taylor is jy right. Those we cannot convince, we do 


struction, if the Democrats are to be believed. | pect gi influencing man’s Het a ge 
y ‘ | two before an exciting election, when the 
me renquer dot yneg y. wens be aah | noise and confusion” would drown the 
sink the country to perdition, and would do | yoice of the Atlantic. We should rather talk 
it, Were it not that a few righteous are yet | politics afier an election than just before, 
left. It is to be hoped that this will be, as | When one might hope to ae ve pe of Psat 
; ; son, and convince men that the elective fran- 
| We certainly should be, the “5 Presidential | hige is a great moral lever, for the right use 
election under the Federal Union. , of which they ate accountable to God and 
pay me | their fellow men—that makihg laws for un+ 

A New Worx.—We would call the atten- | born millions is an awful responsibility, 
tention of our readers to the following notice | Scarce less than Adam acted under when he 
from the “+ Liberator.” | pitt fotth bis hand to the forbidden fruit.— 


‘ | Those who go in a spirit of levity, of false- 
The Young Abolitionists. hood, or indifference, to empower man to en- 
—_ 3 wail jinees or misery, mora) eleVation or 
“The Young Abolitionists, or Convetsa- | degradation, pon posterity. act no less blind- 
| tions on Slavery,” is the title of a neat vo- | ly than he who would ree! drunk toa com- 
| lume of 130 pages; ftom the pen of Mrs. J. munion table to take gen of allegiance to 
| Elizabeth Jone’, of the Ohio Bugle: Its the King of Kings, Having this view of 
| object is to present facts and atguments of the matter it has been somewhat of a task to 
| the Anti-Slavery Cause in an attrattive and | write of politics during the campaign. When 
| understandable shape for the use of children. every thing is talking to the senses, not the 
This is done in the form of conversations be- | i of men, We Would not hope to be 
tween an Anti-Slavery mother and her little | heard.—/itts. Sat. Misitor. 
we and girl. Fy it is penser well done. peat 
he conversations are natural, and the topics . 
| are clearly and ably p ted and e foreed Fer 4h A. S, Bagh: 
| The conversational form into which the mat. | Anniversary of the Western Peace So- 
| ter is thrown takes away from it the didactic | iety 
| formality of a set treatise, and yet it embo- Clety. 
dies the substance of Anti-Slavery doctrine Ricnpienp, Oct. 14th. 
The Meeting tonVened according to ap- 


| and discipline, in a perspicuous manner.— | 

| Mrs. Jones’ idea is one somewhat new, as 

| applied to Anti-Slavery truth ; but it is a va- | pointment, at half past 10 o'clock, A. M.,and 
| luable on ipa one, and » Bay carried | was called to order by the President, James 
| out the various aspects of the cause are , . : 
presented, and made obvious to the under- | W. Walker. ‘The Secretary being sbsent, 
standing of the young; and children of a| Rebecca S. Thomas was appointed Secretary 
larger growth woald do well to review their pro tem. 





| 
| 











experience in this well-arranged Compend. 4 Committee on Notninations was then 
All who are acquainted with the chafacter or inted by the President d of the 
the writings of Mrs. Jones need not be told | *PPomled by the F ’ 


that her doctrine is of the most thorough and following persons, viz: Ketsey G. Thomas, 

py See ¢ E ~hocepa: 6 and | Anna Eliza Lee, Lewis Morgan, Blitabeth 
er style is simple, eloquent and energetic. r 4 

The Anti-Slavery public's under obligations | sem gy nt: Cc iilee was 

to her for this supply of a deficiency in their | bar we: ue ae ~~ 

children’s books; and we hope every aboli- | Bominated by the Society, consisting of Hen- 

| tion household will soon be dig with a ry C, Wright, William Steadn.an, Elizabeth 


copy. It is published at the A. Office, 21 Morgan, Ellen Thomas and Henry Bangs. 





by the special request of Mrs. Kirkland.— | Men have become so accustomed to act from | 
i ible to move | 


| speeches which sways the feelings at the) : , . 
pense.of the reasoning powers, bae a, ten- | tive of the question, on which he spoke in an 

‘dency to increase the evil; and as we can- | @ble and convincing manner. 

| Not consent to do evil that good may come, 


‘Tvespay Last was the diy on which a We never knowingly make use of any such | 


elected, the nation will go headlong to de- not wish tu wheedle; and there 1s little pros- | 


3 and it is this which will. move man- | the character of Martin Van\Buren, A New 
kind onward ce an infinite eternity; aS | J,isbon lawyer, who came to the defence of 


he progresses, the aries of knowled rded 
enlarge — his vision; the laws of no | the blood hound candidate, aff weustie- 
; 


are unfol the purposes of the most High ble amusement to that part of the audience 
are revealed, and his eternal wisdom and be- who could appreciate total annihilation. 


nevolence vindieated. Io this vast future,| The appeal which Giddings made to the 
lies hidden the destiny of the African mace. | 5 j 
It is sufficient that He who made animalcula, | eth Rae Hn 


and thought of their least wants, bas them in ® the extension of slavery into New Mexico 
keeping.” | and California, every slaveholder there with 


We don’t pretend to much sagacity, but * hundred slaves, would possess as much 


the growing propensity of the free States of Political power as sixty-one of the voters be- five copies in papér, on Which the editors will 


the West, with their thousands of acros of | fre lim. “ Will you," be asked, «will 
wild land thet-ere | you by voting for Cass or Taylor, consent to 
Geation, of saleabateia dover: | this degradation? * It would indeed be a 
ment of theit Giineiel Fesources, the rapid } degradation, a voluntary, self-imposed degra: 
growth ir cities, the i aiketense of dation; but if the speaker forgot it, some of | 
their villages, their canals, their rail-roads | his auditors did not, that every voter under 
sed héls would alf seem to con. . %@ Constitution consents to be thas dis- 
tradict the here advanced, for it is by graced, not, it may be by the slavebolders of 
the osusleat x of emigrants that these | New Mexico or California, but by those of 
things are prodyeed;. while those States, | Virgivia and Kentucky, and every other 
which, like Kentucky, have negro slavery as. slave State, all of which undoubtedly have a | 
a barrier, drag oot a miserable and sickly ex- right to impose the disgrace by virtue of the | 
istence, It is true,their mechanics and man- C°™Promises of the Constitution, compro- | 
wfectarers reeaivs high wages for the work ‘mises which Van Buren regards as sacred, 
they do, whieh is expended im high. prices #94 '$ solemnly pledged to maintain. Nay, | 
for their living; but itis not Kentuckians Mores the very principle, tho extension of | 
who do all the'work for Kentucky. Geo, | which to the mewly-sequired territory the 
W, Johneon s0d’this friends ‘are not willing Free Soilers regatd as so disgraceful, is the 
to pay the price for free labor which . ¥4#is of the Constitution, and is embodied in 
carry out theit printiplesy’ ‘Instead of paying ‘instrument would be a lifeless form incapa- 
the Kentucky manufacwrer ashilling a yard D!¢ of either good or harm. Some of his 
for cotton cloth, they buy jt of the Yankee ®¥ditors remembered these things, and came 
for a sixpence; they send abfoad for axe- .10 the conclusion that if itis wrong to vote for 
helves because they can procure them cheap. “man who would carry out the principle re- 
‘ . 








pay the postage, 


O<y~ The following article on voting is a 
very sensible one, though of course we do 
not agree with the writer as to the daty of 
supporting the Free Soil, or any other ticket 
under the present pro-slavery Constitution. 





If voters would but consider the responsibili. 


lies they assume—consider them with a de- 
sire to act in accordance with right and truth, 
the sinful compromise which now binds to- 
gether the American Union, would soon be 


aonalled. 
Voting. 


Dear Readers, we have been scolded so 
much for not writing a hurra artiele for last 
week's * Visiter.” It was the jast number 
many of you would get before election, and 
folks th we should have had so many 


sirab us out, prevent our being 
heard, or raise a din to keep you from think- 


cing. These blustering exhortation astieles 


Cornhill, where it is for sale; and, we pre- é 
sume, it will be to be had of the ‘sifette at On motion, Henry W. Curtis and Samuel , 


the various Conventions and other Anti-Sla- 
very meetings.—q. 

The work referred to has just been receiv: 
ed, and may be procured of the editors of the 
Bugle, ot at ‘T'rescott’s store, Salem. Prise, 
handsomely bound in muslin, 30 cents; in 
paper, 20 cents. Any person desirous of re- 
ceiving it by mail, by sending $1 current 
money (postage paid) will be furnished with 


Myers were named to audit the accounts of 
the Treasurer. 

The Declaration of Sentiment issued by 
the Non-Resistance Society of New England | 
in 1888, was then read by the President,— 
After which H. C. Wright, as chairman of 
the Business Cotimittee, rose and spoke at 
some length previous to offering the fullow- 
ing resolutions on the Constitution aed the 
Old Testament, 


1, Resolved, That war, whether offensive | 
ot defensive, always was, and always must | 
be, to the nature of God, to the Chrs- | 
tian Religion, to the Brotherhood of Man, 
and the best interests of society. 

2. Resolved, That a soldier is a man em- | 
ployed to kill men at the bidding, and for 
the benefit of his employers, without regard | 
to the guilt or innocence of his vietims.— 
‘Therefore it is our duty to regard and to huld | 
| 4p, on all eceasions and betore all, the sol- | 
diets’ trade as the trade of an hired assassin. | 

3. Resolved, ‘That to assume to ourselves, | 
ot to confer upon others the right ** to declare 
war, to issue letters of marque und reprisal, 
and to raise and support armies,” is to as- | 
sume or confer the right to commit robbery, | 
murder and piracy; to ubolish the distinction | 
| Serwece justice and injustice and to change | 
Or reverse all the relativas and duties between 
man and inan, at beman will and pleasure, 
and to make the preservation of self 
mount to all our obligations to God or man. 








4 Ived, That the Constitution of the 
Uni States, insemuch as it confers on Con- 
gress “ power to declare war, to issue letters 


marque and and to raise aud 

ih atales,” embodies the right to an 
robbery, inurder and piracy, to reverse 
» between mem and wan, ot homan will 





dutie 







SL 


and pleasure, to abolish Christianity and 
oveithrow the government of G 

5. Resolved, ‘That when a man votes for 
a Oongressman or President of the United 
States, he votes for the Constitution and all 
the rights, requirements and principles em- 
bodied in it, aud recognizes that document as 
his own att, and assumes the right to perpe- 
tate robbery, merder, piracy and all other 
deeds which the Constitution authorizes Com 
gress to du. 


Second Series. 
1. Resolved, ‘That God is love, God is jus- 


we had any serious impressions; and medita- | tice, and God ts wuchangeable; and whatever 


is opposed to the natare of God now, was al- 
ways atrd will always be opposed to hts na- 
ture: b | 
2. Resolved, That the rélations of man to 
man, and the duties and obligations growing 
out of those felations, dre unéhangeable, and 
Whatever is now opposed to those relations 
and duties, eve: was, apd ever must be op- | 
fiosed to them. { 
8. Resolved, That the spirit and principles 
of Christianity, as exhibited in the life and 
teachings of Jesus, are in perfect accordance 
with the nature of God and the relations of 
man lo than, and are as unchangeable as the 
nature of God and the relations and obliga- 
tions of man; and whatever is opposed w 
Christianity now, was always and will ever 
be, opposed to it. . 
| 4. Resolved, That the deeds attributed to 
‘the Divine Being by the writers of the Old 
‘Testament, are opposed to the natere of God, 
to the Spirit and precepts of Christianity and 
to the relations and duties between man and 


that they are entirely-« to the Chris- 
tian religion, He was su H. C.- 
Wright and others, in a spirited but- friendly 
debate. A Baptist minister came forward, 
and in 4 fair and friendly manner endeavored 
to convince the meeting that the Resolutions 
took position adverse to the “ word of God.” 
When H. C. Wright represented that the se- 
cond of those atrocious acts attributed to the 
Creator, could not truly be called 
of a God of justices love and immutability. ~ 
The Auditing Committee presented we 
f lluwing 


Report. a atte 

The undersigned herebyxcemify they. . 
have examined the accounts-of the | ie 
of :he Western Peace Society ty hime ‘ 
year, and that the 
ts corrects * 4 a v a . ae 

SAML. MYERS, — 
Auditing Com, 

On motion, adjourned to half past six-o’-_ 
clock. sneia i. 
Evenine_ Session. 

Meeting called to order by H, W. Curtis, 
On motion, the fitst Resolution was taken up 


for discussion, and was spoken upon by J. . 


W. Walker, Saml. Myers, H. C. Wright & 
J. J, Bigelow, and finally passed unanimous- 
ly, with the exception of one voice: ~ 

On motion, Resolved, that the thanks of 


mses | this Convention be given to the Trustee’ of 


| ‘The foregbing resolutions vert, oh motion; 
laid oh the table fur the present, to be called 
up at discretion. 

| On motion, all petsons present were invi- 
, ted to partitipate in the discussions of the 


Martha Russell, is an excellent tale; and the | ced, or at least fostered, by the public teach- | Present mebting Of the Society: 
‘The fitst resolution was then called up for a 


discussion, H: C. Wiight taking the affirma- 


On motion; adjourned until 2 o'clock: 

| Arternoon Sessiox, 
| The meeting came tozether as per adjourt: | 
| tent. 11. C. Wright again taking the floor, 
| spoke upon the resolution before the meeting. 
| After some little debate, on motion of H.C. 
Wright, thé first resolution was again laid 
| on the table discretionally. The reading of | 


| the previous resolution being called for, they | 
| Were taken up and discussed by Messrs. Cur- | 


tis, Wright, Warner and others, particularly 


reprisal, and the trae meaning or limitation | 


the subjett of granting lett? of marque and» 


this house, for its occupancy by this meet- 
ing, and that the Secretary furnish the Trus- 
tees the vote to that effect, 

On motion adjourned. ‘ 


R. S. THO 
WM. STEADMAN, 
Secretaries. 





eerie 
Anti-Slavery Meetings. 


| J, W. WALKER & H. W. OURTIS, 


Agents of the Western Anti-Slavery Society, 
Will hold Anti-Slavery Meetings as follows : 


Latimer's School House, New Lyme, om 
Satutday eve, the Lith. : 


Brown’s Corner’s, New Lyme; on Sunday 


~ 


the 12th: s.t 
Conneaut, 13th, 14th & 15th 
Sprihgfied, Erie co, Pa. i6th & 17th 
Lockport, “*  - $Bth & 19th 
Frantjs’ Neighborhood, ** 20th & Vist 
Wellsburgh, “&  -B2ad & 23rd 


Spring Cornets, Crawford eo: 95th & 26th 





of such dovuments. In the course of remarks, 


voting for President, who acts as vomman- 
der-in-chief of the a.my, while they refuse to 
vote for less exalted military officers, &c:, 
was exposed by S. Myers. Wm: Steadman 
conttasted Aafon’s Burr's treason with Gen. 


tween them,” in an able and forcible speech. 
The inconsistency of voting, while disclaim 
ing any identity in the hostile attstude of the 


intelligent and highly logical manner. A 
rather discursory, but interesting kind of con- 
versationa! discussion here ensued, whith 
ended by adopting the resolutions on the Con- 
stitution, with exception of the Ist, 

K. G. Thomas; on behalf of the Commit- 
| tee oh Nominations, offered the. following 
names as officers for the Society the ensuing 
year. 

President—Marius R. Robinson 

Vice Presidents—Samuvl Myers; Bilen 
Clark, Sophina Smalley, John Smith, 

Corresponding Seeretary—Matilda Walton. 

Hecording Secretary—Natcy Steadman, 

Treasurer—Truman Case: 
| Bwxeeutive Coummitter—Blinabeth Steadman, 
| Ann Eliza bee, Lewis Morgan, Jerod F. 
Smalley, Lucinda Harrington, Wm. Harring- 
ton, R. S. Thomas: 

The report was accepted and adopted. On 
motion, adjourned until D o'vlock Sunday 
mornings 

Suspa¥, Oct. 15th. 

The meeting was organited by appointing 
Henry W. Curtis Chairman, and Win. Stead- 
man Secretary for the day, in the absence of 
the newly elected officers. 

On motion of J. W. Walker, the second 
series of Resolutions were taken up for dis- 
cussion, and on motion to adopt, Samuel My- 
ers drew a graphic description of some of the 
wars of the Old Testament, particularly of 
the one between Israel and Benjamin, clear- 
ly showing that war “always was and al- 
ways will be wrong,” and therefore the nar- 
rator of said wars must have been mistaken 
in attributing them to the instigation and com- 
mand of our common Father, who has dis- 
tinctly said ‘thou shalt not kill.” The dis- 
cussion was continued by J. W. Walker in 
one of his happiest efforts, sweeping before 
him all opponent positions. H, C, Wright 
then took the flour, explaining and enforcing 
the resolutions; instancing numerous proofs 
that the old Testament is evidently opposed 
to the existence and character of an unchang- 
able and just God. They were opposed by 
Mr. Warner, who gave way for a motion to 
adjourn until half past one, P. M. 

Arrennoon Sassion, 

Mr. Warner resumed his reniirks, and 
made a short argument, but finally assented 
to the truth of the Resolutions. Isaac J. Big- 
low then resumed the argument against the 
Resolutions, basing his reasoning upon the 
assertion that man as originally Sebi 
only the * Embryo’’ of man as he appears in 
the 19th century, and therefore God did'au- 


the | thorize the wars as the highest 


of his law to man as be them existed; but 


the inconsistent position of the + Friends” in | 


Taylor's patriotism, and ‘the difference be- | 


Nation, was exposed by J. J. Warner in an 


| Conneautville, “ 27th & With 
Steemburgh, beg 29th & 30th 
c t Centre, “ Dees Ist & 2nd 
| Fish’s School House, ** 3rd & 4th 
_— hinesvilley at Sth & 6th 


Some of the above meetings will pe in pla- 
ces where there are no persone with whom 
we ate acquainted. Will the aap och 
port, also friend Selim Fish Isaac 
take the trouble to notify the meetings to be 
held tn their respective vicinities ? 


All the above to commence on the 
| first day gt candiclighe The meetings at 
Spring Corners, and those held previously, 
will commence ut 10 A. M. on‘the 2nd day 
—the remainder at 2 P. M, 


Will the Conneautville Courier please co- 
‘py the notices of the above meetings to be 
held in Pennsylvania t —*.. 


+ eva 
ee 


COVERLET AND INGRAIN CARPET 
WKAVING 


| ‘The subscriber, thankful for ‘past favours 
conferred the last season, takes Ais somes 
to inform the public that he still coutinues iv 

the well-known stand formerly carried on by 
somes McLeran, itt the Coverlet and Carpet 
' Dusiness, 


Directions: —F ot double cover 
Woollen yarh at least 12 cuts 
, double and tWist 32 cuts, 
red, and 24 ble; or in the 
of any other two colors; double 
of No. 5 cotton, 30 cuts 
two a ae weave vr 
\erlets, For No. 1, prepare Lm as 
‘lows: double and ein of No. 7 cotton 
| #8 este, sad 9 cate of ar cited 
light blue for chain, with ° 


| and twisted woollep, and 18 


for filling. For No, 2, 
ton yarn, 16 cuts 
iy yeep i winted 
17 cu t 

tie nd siogle 

or those two machines spin the yarn 
‘ uiue or ten ents to the Mitte Laseiee 

Plain and figured co ny ee 

ROBERT HINSHILL WOOD, 
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Peltons splendid outline 













pronouncing ical 7 
Hye 8 ~~ 4 
t sale » Hambleton 

is also siebsien to ive in 

ses, or to individuals who | 
themselves the 

ace 

Prod yied u ' 
| Addfews by letter or 
'@o., 0. ; 














‘word? - 


Green street, Salem, - 
June 16th, 1848, Cm—148— ae 
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POETRY. 











The World has much of Beautiful. 


BY Cc. D. STUART. 


The world has much of beautiful, 
If man could only see: 
A glory in the beaming stars, 
The lowest bedding tree ; ° 
A splendor from the farthest east, 
Unto the farthest west ; 
Aye! every thing is beautiful, 
Aad we are greatly blest. 


"Tis only that oor eyes are dim 
And 5 we go 
Bo sorrowful, and lonely like, 


our path below ; 
Poe tiitag igus are in the skies, 
And on the epicy air, 
And beauty bids us wake aud ore 
lose is everywhere. 


$e not the morning light our own, 
The cold and mellow evet 
not the voices uf the fuwers 
Forbid the soul to grieve ; 
Why are we sad and lonely, theu — 
‘The earth is bright and gay, 
And hope, with golden wing, inspires 
The from day te day. 


There is a host of angels who 
With every moment throng, 
If we could only list awhile, 
ot Carga of their song i 
in every sunny glance 
sata dashes on the sean, 
n every holy thri ours, 
And every lofty dream. 


We know not half the good that lies 
Around ovr way here ; 

We smother ngs with a sigh, 
Or drown it with a tear ; 

And think the earth is made amiss, 
Because in lonely hours 

We see among the thorns of life 
No soft and soothing flowers. 


The world is good and beautiful, 
We all may know it well, 
For there are wany thousand tongoes 
That every day can tell 
What love has cheered them on the way, 
et every ill above— 
a ly heart 
Teksoe thefall Love! 


Then murmur not, good traveler, 
But see the brighter years 
That beam beyond the dark to day, 
So hidden by thy tears; 
Still toil away, and hope away, 
For soon the il! is past, 
And death wi!] steer thy shattered bark 
To climes at jast. 


-—------— 
“1 pity you two Dollar.” 


A starved and blind 
doleful story. 
To half a score of auditors, 
Who all looked vastly sorry. 


-Bome pitied much, some very much, 
indeed ! 


mu 
cent did they bestow 
To help the man of need. 
At a Frenchman forward stepp'd, 


In pity half, half choler, 
nd his purse—* By gare! 
I pity you Two potiar!” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
<7 The following chapter we copy from 


* The Young Abvlitionists,"’ a notice of which 
work will be found on the inside of our pa- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“ Ab have the convicts in | very 
the S Prison,” said Mrs. Selden to her 
‘son, uld like to show you how much 
more is paid to their wants, than to 

. be yr Slaves. 1 have already told you 


le hots, and you know there 
the comforts 


can none of the of home in such 
a 

1 comes in and drives them 
** gaid | See don't their beds and ev- 
"a Tey fave vthing that can properly be 
called a bed, so many persons say, who have 
“south, and are well acquainted 

They are ly 


sometimes 
‘have a bundle of straw or a few 


to lie on, while others on the 


+ They would ider them- 
selves fortunate indeed could they have such 
- pice beds as the have 


you to think the situation 
ry means a pleasant one. 
to 


- “ Pdo not 
of the 
Oh 


‘is 
feign 


! it Korg be shut out from the 
beautiful from all the sources of hap- | 








ipenenaenaienes 





ee 


his children are smarting under the lash, and 
| that they are d d to the deepest degrada- 
tion misery. The prisoner is sustained 





again—of being the master of himself. ‘The 
slave pines under his affliction, his heart fails 
him, his spirit is broken by the crushing 
powcr of slavery, and he lies down in des- 
pair, feeling that a night of endless bondoge 
has closed in upon the hopes, the happiness 
and the liberty of himself and three aillions 
of bis race.” 

Three millions! mother}? said the as- 
tonished boy. ** Mr. Gardner told us yester- 
day there were only about twenty millions of 
people in the United States—are three mil- 

‘ lions of them siaves 1" 

[tis a mortifying thought, my child, yet 
it is nevertheless true. When we were in 
Philadelphia ast sammer, you were aston- 

, ished at the multitude of people that were 
vassing up and duwn the streets and cruwd- 
a the shops. Ilad you goue from the Na- 
vy Yard to Kensington, from the Delaware 
¢, tha Schuyikill, and counted all the inhab- 
| itante of that great city, you would have had 
‘but a small part of the number of slaves. In- 
deed there are more than twelve times a8 ma- 
| ny of these oppressed and suffering people as 
| you would have found persons in that place. 
| And I believe ycu could hardly go to any one 
/of these three millions, and ask him if he 
| would be willing to exchange hia situati 
| for that of the convict, endure for a few years 
| cor finement in a close cell, and then forever 
afier have his freedom, but he would be re- 
Joiced to make the exchange. But let any 
‘ wan go to the convict, and tel! him that in- 
| stead of remaining in the solitary cell a few 
| years, he can be made a slave for life, and 
| then ask him if he would choose the fatter: 





‘the convict would think him a madman for 


putting the question.” 


| But, mother, you said some men were 


‘imprisoned for lite. Would not soch rather 
| be elaves than live always in their cells?” 


| ‘*T cannot tell how a man would feel under | 
| euch circumstances ; still, | believe even then | 
he would much prefer the prison,” said the | 


mother. * In the prigee he is sure of com- 
furtable food and clothing, and of not being 
\ greatly overworked. In slavery be is liable 
| to be Starved, to go nearly naked, to be com- 
| petled to work sixteen or eighteen hours a 
day. Although a prisoner in close confine- 


ment, hets regarded as a man; by the law, 


| he is meognised as a humen being; by the 
| people he is spoken of as a inember of the 
‘human family. In slavery he is looked upon 
}asa brute; he becomes a piece of property ; 
jhe has an owner who may inflict antold 
| Wrongs upon him, and no votee will be rais- 
| ed in oppositi his ideration alone, 
j my child, would induce every man who has 
| any appreciation of his hood, who has 
| any sense of the dignity of his position asa 
| member of the human race, to choose the con- 
| viet's cell for lite rather than the lot of the 
American slave!” 
Were I to choose, mistress, I'm sure I'd 
; hiver be a slave,” said Biddy, who had en- 
| tered the room and heard the foregoing con- 
versation. She had brought with her Phil, 
her darling pet, whose attention was atiract- 
| ed from his play by the rising spirit of Bid- 
) which she manifested by her earnest tone. 
hen she exp d an opinion, Phil always 
felt called upon to in her, Consequent 
| ly he informed his mother that he never would 
be a slave-either. 

“And,” said he, “if the naughty men 
should come here, Charlie, wouldn’s I shoot 
them with my bow and arrow t” 

* Phil don’t understand peace principles 
ow well, does he, mother?’’ asked Char- 

\ hie. 

“No, my dear, he is a little boy and don't 
know much about any kind of principles.— 
| He must not talk of shooting people though, 
even with his bow and arrow.” 

* You asked me, Charlie, the other day, if 
food were cooked for the slaves. Generally 

















ber prepares it, but it is always coarse and 
poor. On many plantations, or farms, a6 you 
would call them, they give each full grown 
slave a peck of corn a week. After workin 

in the hot sun all day, they go home at dark 
and very weary, thinking how their 
poor little children have wanted them when 
they were rey i and instead of sitting down 
to rest and finding a comfortable supper, they 
have to grind or pound their corn, and bake 
their hoe-cake, and ‘tis often past midnight 

this and their other work is done.” 

What is hoe-cake ?’’ asked Jennie. 

“ It is bread made of corn meal and water, 
and baked before the fire on an uld boe,” said 
the mother, * and quite well satisfied would 
many of the slaves be with this if they could 
only get enough of it. Itis the testimony 
| of many who have lived in the South, that 
| ‘thousands of slaves are pressed with the 
| gnawings of hunger during their whole lives.’ 

on the Mississippi river, when stop- 

ing over night, are oven boarded by slaves 
sging for a bone or a bit of bread to sutis- 

fy their hunger. They always seem very 
thankful for these favors, and often a poor 





gratitude. 
“In a conversation I lately had with a 


@p- friend who had seen much of slavery in his 


trading voyages on that river, he said, that 
on one occasion when he was stopping ata 
plantation landing, a bright litle slave boy 
came on to bie, went and begged for some- 
{thing to eat. He gave him some bread and 

The poor chitd, delighted with the 





ol of the phe Tseng aah ood att 
_ heavy tha the sufferers t bountiful gift, looked at him, and with grati- 
' de, 0 thought of it | iude beaming from bis face, said, in hie own 
| blood run cold, and | wonder how tk) 




















pevee fariese such 


uned 
| to God, 


ialect, * When I dies and gres 


all, it, when the poor slave goes into the pre- 
| Sence of ite Mather-God, it shail tel! of acts 
of kindness we have done!” 

“ But, mistress,” said Biddy, ‘the slave 
sure can’t suffer from the hunger-puin as 
I've seen my own people do at home, Oh! 
but the like of that | hope niver to see a- 

n. 


“ But then,” rejoined Charlie, “ a are 
not hongry all their lives, as some of the 
slaves are.” 


“That's true for ye. I've seen a 
man who had been well to do, and had al- 
ways a bit anda sup to give the siranger, 
ms = yoy rg ba oo in his olla 

P er erying for 
darlint wife look pales and 








by the expectation of having his freedom | 


it is not, though sometimes one of their num- | 


crust will call forth a strong expression of | We were 


tell him that you gib me dis.’— 
think of the Happy, my dear childres. will it be for us | 


v oO gue 
any form of pun- 





was gone! and they knew that they all must 
die, and not have even a friend perhaps to 
carry them to the church-yard. And the fa- 
thers too, who had kept up brave hearts as 
long as they could, when they saw the dead 
eyes of thein they loved, and saw their beau- 
titul boys and girls become so ghost-like they 
hardly knew them, and they not able to beg 
a bite fur them, or get a stroke of work to 
‘do themselves; God save them! but it was 
hard.”’ 
* Biddy!" said Charlie, whone eyes were 
swimming in tears, ** wouldn't these people 
rather be slaves?” 


when the head is di-tracied-like, it's hard 
saying what a man would do if cnly himself 
was concerned; but there's not one of them, 
that 1 saw, would have been willing to have 
had a childer made a slave to save it frem 
starvation. Sure, but the curse of God would 
have followed them if they would. And as 
for meself, I'd rather starve a thousand times, 
if it be God's will, than tw be made a slave 
by the will of man.” 

“ Biddy is right,” said Mrs. Selden, turn~ 
ing to her children; * it is far beuter to die 
of starvation than to live in slavery. Be- 
sides, if you are in slavery you are liable to 
die of want as many a poor slave has done. 
Then you would be as badly off as the Irish 
in that respect, and subject to a multitude of 
Other evils to which they are strangers.” 





From the Union Magazine. 
| London Experiences. 


BY MRS. EMKLAND. 


Tue Queen.—She seemed to as much 
plainer in every respect, than any picture of 
her we had seen. Her complexion is far 
more clear, her figure diminutive, her dress 
devoid of taste. Doubtless, the circumstance 
of her being in mourning detraeted a good 
deal from the elegance of her appearance.— 
She was drest entirely in black, without even 
the relief of a white collar, or manchetles, a 
style particularly ill-suited to her figure and 
complexion. ‘The Prince looks like a sub- 
stantial German Baron, not ill-favored, but 
quite behind the notion one gets of him from 
his portrait, It the Queen had married him 
for the strength of the impression made by 
one of those flattering semblatices, she must 
have been sadly disappointed ; but she was 
happily preserved from any danger of so fa- 
tul a misiake, by an early acquaintance with 
the Prince, her cousin, who stadied with her 
under the same masters for two or three years. 
They ace said to be truly happy in their do- 
mestic relations; and the English have a 
| deep respect for the private character of their 

monarch. ‘They consider her a model wife 
‘and mother. She is ex:.-~:ely systematic, 
and makes a point of superintending person- 

t and 


ally all the g for the 
improvement of her children, reading all the 
books which are provided for their use, and 


‘ie bot eargt of tem ie rae 


amused to hear tiat the Queen 

| does not like literary people; that ele ex- 
‘eludes them, as far as possible, frou the 
‘court; and, in fact, considers having pro- 
: duced a book as equivalent to loss of caste. 
| A person who had by dint of great science 
and ingenuity tag a plan by means of 
| which the public interest was essentially 
benefitted, died the result of his studies 
‘in a book highly esteemed by the critics and 
\the public. It was proposed by a certain 
lady at court to present this gentlemen on 
the strength of this merit; but the Queen 
absolutely declined receiving him, because of 
his literary character. Some one suggested 
that he had served with honor in the army, 
upon which ground her majesty consented to 
| receive him. But the gentleman very pro- 
| perly declined appearing at court on these 
| terms ; so that her majesty was after all, the 
only person presented in the affair. Some- 
_ body says, there is hardly a magistrate that 
| does not commit himself twice as often as he 
| commits any one else. But the Queen is 
only proving her legitimacy; for who ever 
heard of one of her family as a patron, or 
| even on admirer of literature ? 


Esouisn Beavty.—With 2 strong 
session in favor of English beauty, and a no- 
, tion that sch an occasion as that of the draw- 
ing-room would afford a fine field for the 
| display of it, we must confess to have been 
| disappointed in oursearch. Very few of the 
ladies we saw were more than comely; a 
large proportion fell behind even that. One 
beautiful woman there was whom we were 
led to suppose to be the Marchioness of 
Douro, though we could not ascertain it.— 
d that that lady, ty egy hn toe 
of the Duke of bbe. po’ and the Duchess 
of Argyll, daughter of the Duchess of Su- 
therland, were the only conspicuously beau- 
tiful women at court. Neither among 

;common people, in the streets of London, 
or in the country towns, did we observe the 
‘fresh complexion and buxom air which we 
| had been taoght to expect. Low-life beauty 
| seems to have been spoiled by factories ; and 
| if there was rural beauty we did not see it. 
| Pretty children one sees in abondance every 
where—and so nicely kept! It seems to us 
that nobody knows so well how to care for 
the physique of children as the English.— 
| They feed them with the simplest possible 
‘food, and are astonished when they hear that 
| our young folks share the rich, heavy, high- 
_ Seasoned dishes of their parents. Oat-meal 
| porridge is considered a suitable breakfast 
for infant royalty itself; and a simple dinner 
‘at one o'clock, the proper for children 
| whose parents dine sum y at seven.— 
| Exercise is considered one of the necessaries 

of life; and a daily walk or ride (not drive 
}in the fresh air, the proper form 
| might be superfluous to notice anything so 
| obvious, if it were not that so le 
; in good circumstances with rq this, 
, and keep their children imimured in nurseries, 
_ or cooped up in school-rooms, with no thought 
of exercise in the air a8 a dally requisite, — 
| We wish 0 mach for these benight- 
ed parents, as that ihey should once become 
of 

















* That I can't saz,” teplied Biddy, * for | 













| ter melting itself into tears. The poor little | Exeuien Cuanacter.—The English are a; nearly blaming a 

childer were nothing but skin and bone, and | rational people, most emphatically. 
| went about so silent and strange like, that it | is more apparent in small things than their | and various earthern vessels, 1 know not how 
hurt me heart to look at them. ‘They Nad | strong, useful common sense. All the ar-| many they have broken} and loaves of bread, ' 
done crying, and had done asking for bread, | rangements of daily life go on with a pertect | if not watehed or locked up, are soon in the 
fur they knew there was none. And oh, but | system, which is unthought of among our- | hands of these gentry; and when the crea-— 
it was bard on the mothers, for the laugh of | selves. 
their darlinis that was hke a song to them; 


Nothing 


It is curious to look at ourselves 
from this gide the water. What a headlong, 
shifting, mercurial, impulsive, imitative, un- 
finished people we seem to be, compared 
with the steady, reasonable, stolid, self-com- 
placeat English, who, having been a thou- 
sand years pusily engayed in discovering the 
best way of doing every thing, are quite eure 
they have found it; and that every body who 
does any thing in any other way must cer- 
tainly be wrong! The excellence which hus 


been the result of their patient effort, leads | 
to their obvious self-sufficiency and preju- ; 


dice; our consciousness of deficiency, and 
will #8 to learn, drive us into servile 
imitation, and a disposition to think that 
whatever 1s new must be an improvement 
upon the old. Yet the English are evident 
ty: in spite of themselves, imbibing some- 
ing of the American spirit, which we take 
to be the epirit of this age; let us hope that 
we shall settle into whatever is good and 
stable of the olden regime. A short resi- 
dence in London cannot but inspire one with 
great respect for the Engliah character. 


Enciisu Hosritauity.—There i some- 
pane very pleasing in the tone of English 
itality. It ie manly and dignified, yet 
sufficiently solicitous to satisfy the feelings 
of the stranger; it is elegant, without appa- 
rent effort; abundant, yet not superfuous; 
considerate, intelligent, sympathetic. Hos- 
itality is considered in England a duty of 
ife, not an burden 1 d by cir- 
cumstances, and to be gotten rid of as cheap- 
ly as possible, or as an opportunity for osten- 
tation, which is to be made the most of. It 
forme part of the plan of life, instead of be- 
ing, a8 is too often the case with us, a rare 
thing, for which no regular provision is 
e. Dinners for show there may be, and 
doubtless are; we know there are roya! din- 
ners, and cabinet dinners, and Lord Mayor's 
feasts. But dinners where, although every 
thing is handsome, and good society is the 
first object, are much more common. Con- 
versation is a recognized pleasure ; one ob- 
ject in coming together socially, is the ex- 
hange of information, and the—cvilision of 
hought. And still move agreeab)e than these 
dinners, where all the guests are invited for 
a reason, are those ten o'clock breakfasts, 
from which all the gene of dinner is exclud- 
ed, and at which one may sit in a straw bon- 
net, and speak toa neighbor without intro- 
duction. This form of entertainment is al- 
most unknown among us; but it deserves to 
be introduced and adopted. ht affurds am- 
ple scope for elegance, while it excuses all 
that makes a dinner terrible to the mistress 
of a family, in America, where domestic ser- 
vice is so imperfect. Tea, coffee, chocolate, 
rolls and butter, a few slices of cold meat, 
honey, marmalade, plover’s eggs, and per- 
haps, a basket of oranges, or fruit in season; 
these, as far as we can recollect make up the 
mundane part of one of these quiet London 
breakfasts. But to give an idea of the better 
rt, we should te the P 
ut that would be contrary to our vow, which 
binds us to mention no names, even where 
our entertainers are as well known to the 
literary as to the social world. We may 
» however, that at our breakfast table, 
re our host was indeed a host, we found 
a man of science, a travelled man, and a con- 
noisseur in art, a8 our cunvives ; at another, 
well known to many an American traveller 
in the old world, an assemblage of guests, 
each of whom brought no trifling contribu- 
tion to the common stock of pleasure; and 
all converged t ds their entertainer, whose 
stores of memory, whose wit and humor, and 
thorough acquaintance with the world, make 
an hour spent with him something to be re- 
ouhink Such visits leave a mark in the 
mind ; they belong to a state of high civili- 
zation, and form one of the most uninistake- 
able marks of it. The lunch is another 
means of unceremonious hospitality in Eng- 
land, and an excellent short cut to a good un- 
derstanding between pasties who have never 
- brea and who have not oo for the 
slow ot acquaintance into friendship. 
There ie pare | position round the table 
not too large for general conversation, nor 
too small for more particular interchange of 
thought ; there is the pleasant variety of re- 
freshment, which, while it gratifies various 
tastes, sugmests no unpleasant thought of 
care and <y bear mes There is 
very agreeab ihili ° Ai ing al- 
most entirely with the attendance of servants 
rendered so necessary by the complications 
of dinner. Everybody agrees in thinking 
that a quiet supper is the most social and un- 
bending, and heart-warming of all meals ;— 
bot next to that, commend us to the English 
breakfast and lunch, of which we have seen 
such charming specimens. 


Monkeys in India. 


Strangers are very much surprised to see 
monkeys romping ¢ ben on the tops of the 




















the | houses in Madras, or dashing across the 


Streets; and sailors, on landing, are greatly 
amused with them, and try to catch them, or 
hit them with sticks or stones; but all in 
vain, a8 on oe jump out of the way, and 
then show their teeth as if in contempt for 
the assailant. Some years ago these animals 
were so numerous, 80 mi gy = 80 
destructive to property, especially in pulling 
off tiles, and in tng trom people in the 
market and the bazars, it was determin- 
ed to put the depredators in cages, and carry 
off to the distant jang!es; for the peo- 
had a taversion to kill them. After 
much trouble — patie, a ae 
were 80 very refractory, that some em 
a dozen lashes each, and were sent 
far away. Many of them found their way 
back again, and ‘now the inhabitants are as 
much troubled as ever. 
_ Within the last eight or ten months they 
have played all kinds of pranks in our house, 
for as we are obliged to allow the doors and 
windows to be open on account of the heat, 


i 


fellow bad hold of my Pilgrim's 
and actually torn down the 
where the Pilgrim receives his * parch- 
ment roll ,”” and, as he saw me, he leisurely 


a box. Nay. the 
qeite in their way, end one 


ean easily into an riment. 1) 
hed the noniba ton to Poor bo day that 4 


an ieeneneme 


a 








| @ monkey was the thief. As for tumblers 


; ‘ures have gone a short distance, they sit 
| down to luok at as, and then begin to eat. I 
| ought to have said before, that they delight 
iin my letters and notes; and, after looking 
| Rravely at them for a short time, they tear , 
“ to pieces. | 
Sometimps they getvan the bed, and stretch : 
thsmmsttyrd, thea al chbue tical poate, | 
and ~— plenty of marks behind. At other 
times they admire themselves in the looking- , 
glass, and try to touch what they believed to , 
be one of their own kin. Not long ago they | 
broke one of them, and carried off a beautiful | 
| silver watch. They were soon on the top of | 
| a neighbor's house, and comme:ced their ex- | 
periments; the glass was forthwith broken, 
the seconds’ hand, which no doubt astonish- 
ed them by its movement, was torn off, and 
the other hands were served in the same way. | 
The * tick-tick” of the watch was the great- 
est puzzler of a'l. ‘The servants were after 
them ; but no, Jacko could run well, and did 
not wish to part with his prize. A fine loaf 
of bread, however, was brought and placed at 
some distance, and pug could not resist that, | 
He left the watch for what to him was much | 
better, and the watch was regained, though | 
sadly injured. This unfortunate transaction, | 
however, had only excited their curiosity; | 
and they one day succeeded in dragging from | 
atable a large old watch belonging to the | 
writer of this paper, and carried it to the top 
of the house; bui they were detected in their 
villany, and were frightened away, | 

* Well, but why not kill them!” say my! 
young friends. I did shoot one, but I shail | 
not scon do it again; he looked 60 much | 
like a human being; his companions also! 
wade such a noise, and hooted me for days 
afier, then the natives were much offended ; 
so that I cannot try that plan again. Then | | 
offered a large sum to any servaut who would | 
catch one; for I determined to make an ex- | 
ougte of him, and trim him up a littl ;— 
and crop his eais and tail, so that others | 
might be frightened ; but all in vain. We| 
gota large rat-trap, and put some bread on 
it. An inexperienced young wonkey set at | 
it; he was caught; and he worked hard, and | 
nis tapering bh isted him, and after | 
some deep tches, he ped, and = short- 
ly returned with another to show him the | 
machine. They examined it, and walked 
away! 

The next day we tried again; and they so 
managed the matter as to carry off the bread. 
I procured poison, put on bread and butter 
and preserves. An old fellow seized the 
prize, chewed a little, then looked at mej 
put it out of his mouth, shook his head, and 
bid us good morning. A young fellow came, 
and he did exactly the same thing.—J¥’cs. 
Juv. Offering. 


Prussian School System. 


We extract the following article from Dr. 
Corson’s Loiterings in Europe,a book whieh 
we have already commended to our readers, 
and which we are pleased to see is highly 
approved by the press generally. 

Since the time of Frederick the Great, the 
government, though strictly monarchieal and 
arbitrary in principle, has been paternal and 
kind in practice. But the careful system of 
national instruction, begun by that wise 











essentially matured nearly thirty years since, 
naturally prepared the people fur a large share 
of political liberty. 

As the Prussian system of education is 
perhaps the most perfect in the world, and as 
it has latterly excited an interest in our own 
country, perhaps a slight sketch of it may 
not be amiss. 

One of the most important members of the 
king’s cabinet is the minister of public in- 
struction, ‘To this functionary, assisted by 
twelve councillors eminent for their learning, 
is entrusted the supervision of all the educa- 
tional interests of the kingd 

Each of the ten Provinces of Prussia, again, 
has a secondary organization on a smaller 
seale, and acting under the first, consisting 
of a head president (Oberprasident,) and a 
school-board. 

in almost every province is a university, 
which communicates with the minister of 
public instruction through a reyal commissa- 
ty. Every province again, is divided into 
regencies, circles, and parishes; and corres- 
ponding with these, and descending i the 
scale, are various inspectors, couneillors and 
others, down to the parish Sohulvosstand, or 
school committee, mostly elective, who watch 
over and regulate the details of each individ- 
ual school. Both the Protestant and Catho- 
lic clergy, according to the character of the 
school, by virtue of their offices, are made to 
take an important share in its direction. 

‘There are three principal classes of schools. 
| The first or primary school gives instruction 
in those elementary branches which, by the 
laws of Prussia, are deemed necessary to the 
poorest citizen, embracing religious instruc- 
tion, writing, asithmetic. elementary geome- 
try and physics, geography, German gram- 
mar, history, agriculture, gymnastics, and 
Singing. 

he second class are the citizen-echools, 
as they are termed, a higher grade for the 
children of the inhabitants smal! towne 
and villages, who may wish for a better edu- 
cation than is given in the primary schools, 
and add to the Toadies taught in these, La- 
tin, and one or more modern ges, math- 
emathies, natura} history, and a higher style 
of singing. 

The gymnasia form the third class. These 
are in fact minor colleges or seminaries, scat- 
tered over the country, in which very respec- 
table classical and mathematical courses are 
given, preparatory to entering the universi- 
tes or the learned p i 

No private schools can exist without li- 
cense and inspection by the lucal school au- 
thorities. 

The whole educational interests of the 
country are thus merged into one admirable 
aud harmonious system. 

‘To insure a constant supply of superior 
teachers, their salaries have been gradaally 
raised, 80 a8 to make their situation quite de- 
sirable; and excellent normal schools 
their special training have been established 
in every district. 
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practice; they become 
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forgBers on the organ, pizno, and 











servant, it wae found that | the’end of the time, those utes are classed, 


fter rigid examina ** excellent,” 
Sete and meron e 


teach- 
ers, while those marked . ye * passe- 
ble,” are employed for a on probation. 


Teachers frequently rewrn for further im- 
provement. 

Each graduate of a normal school agrees 
to hold himself in readiness to fill the place 
of teachers when called upon by the authori- 
ties, at any time within three years after leav- 
ing, or to refund the full expenses of his nor- 
nal education. 

bet mae of a school teacher is made 
an imposing ceremony, and he pledges him- 
self to faithfully discharge his duties, by tuk- 
ing a solemn oath. ht is * sched. 
as a sacred calling, and he is for 
engage * any other pursuit which 
sen the ity or iency of his 
For any misconduct he is 


trial before suitable jud and d or 
dismissal. He is pA mmo rote. grec a 


house is as regularly furnished him as the 
minister. As a favored character, he is grant- 
ed peculiar privi 
certain burdens. 
ness or old age, 


and his widow and orphans are aided after 
his death. 


The provision by the State for the 1 
support of edeestion ie fiberal 
In addition to the school rate lev 
each house-holder in every parish in the coun- 
try, to support its own schools, large sums 
are annually expended for public instruction 
by the rament. 

The poorer localities are aided ; books, the 
necessary implements, and a jen, are usu- 
to each sc 
parents are too indigent to send their children 
decently clad, they are sometimes provided 
with clothing at the public expense. 

But the most curious feature in the system 
is the rigid exactness with which we leewn. 


i 


| ment secures the participation of its ° 
an: 


It is actually made a crime for 
to neglect to educate his child. ie 
regulation a dead letter, but it is ore 
enforced. Registers are kept of all the 
dren of the school or that 
to fourteen, in parish 
compared with the school lists. 
— a to educate their children 
Y private tuition, receive special er pets 
from the local schoo! committe; hut al! oth- 
ers not represented in the schoo) by their 
children, must send a certificate fiom a phy- 
sician or clergyman ot the disability of their 
children from ill health, or be summoned be- 
fore the school authorities. F. 
of what the Prussian law 
* Christians and conscientious parents to- 
wards their children,” in not sending them 
to school, the former are at first severely re- 
primanded ; then, if refractory, are hoed 
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| and deprived of any offices in the church 


or 
school, and of poor relief; and finally, if ne- 
cessary, they are sentenced to im: 
or hard labor; and, as unworthy of the charge 
of their children, guardians are to 
attend to the education of the latter. 


—— 


BUSENESS CARBS. 
JAMES BARNABY, 


PLAIN & FASHIONABLE 
‘TAILOR. 
Cutting dene te order, and all work warranted, 


Corner of Main & Chestnut streets, Salem, 
o. 


i 








DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 
BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Ov 
and Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, ai @ 
good as the best, constgftly for sale at 

_* TRESCOTTS. 
Salem, 0. Ist m». 30th. 


DAVID WOODRUFF, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e 

1 assortment of cassiages constant- 
AS me made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 
Shop on Main stseet, Salem, O. 


C. DONALDSON & CO. 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a assortme ns 
of HARDW and CUTLERY. 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848. 


Agents for the “ Bugle.”” 


——.0. 


OHIO. 

New Garden; David h. Galbraath, and 2 
Johnson. 

Columbiana ; Lot Holmes.. 

Cool Springs; Mahlon lavia. 

Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 

Marlboro; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 

Canfield ; John Wetmore. 

Lowellville; John Bissell. 

You n; J. S. Johnson, and Wa. 
J. Bright. 

New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 

Selma ; Thomas Swayne. 

Springboro; Ira Thomas. 

arveysburg; V. Nicholson. 

Oakland; Elizabeth Brooke. 

Chagrin Falls; S. Dickenson. 

Columbus; W. W. Pollard. 

Georgetown; Ruth Cope. 

Bundysburg; Alex. Glenn.g@ 

Farmington; Willard Curtis. 

Bath: J. B. Lambert. 

Newton Falls; Dr. Homer Earle. 

Ravenna; Joseph Carroll. 

Hannah T. Thomas; Wilkesville. 

Southi + Caleb tireene. 

Mt. Union; Joseph Barnaby. . 

Malta; Wm. Cope. 

Richfield; Jerome Hurlburt, Eliyah Poos 

Lodi; Dr. Sill. 

Chester *% Roads; H. W. Curtis. 

Painesville; F. MeGrew. 

Franklin Mills; Issac Russell. 

Granger; L. Hill. 

Hartford; G. W. Bushnell, 

Garrettsville; A. ‘ 

Andover; A. G. ick and J. F. Whi. 
more. 

Acher Town; A. G. Richardson, 

INDIANA. 
Winchester; Clarkson Pucket. 


Pena; Joho be Sichners 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh WW. Vashon. 
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